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ITALIAN COURSE. 
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GALLIA. One sheet, 2s., cloth; 1s. net, paper. 
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Two sheets in one case, 3s., cloth; 1s, 6d. net, 
paper. 
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| MAPS AT PRESENT IN PREPARAT.ON. 


|GRAECIA (Worthern Greece, South, and 
Peloponnesus). Two sheets in one case, 3s., 
| cloth; 1s, 6d, net, paper. 
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Popular Account of the Elements of Natural 
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BARRETT, Professor of Experimental Physics at 
the College of Science, Dublin, With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. By Dr. W. KRISCH, sometime 
Teacher of Latin, Greek, French, German, and 
Spanish at the Wolverhampton Free Library 
Science School, Examiner in Modern Langu»ges 
to the Midland Counties Union of Educationai 
Institutions, 1897-99, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
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English Latin and Latin-English Dictionaries. By Prof. ©. 
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M.A. First Part, 3s. 6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d. 
an Abridgment of 


Macmilian’s Shorter Latin Course. Bein 
Bee millan’s Latin Course. First Part, 1s. 6d.—KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Second Part, 23.— 


. 4s, 6d. ‘net. 

Meissner's Latin Phrase Book. Translated by H. W. Auprn, M.A, 

Cshear— The Gallic War. By Rev. Jonn Bonn, M.A., and Rev, A. 8. 
Watrpoue, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

With Notes and Vocabulary. 
1s. 61.—Boox V. By C. Corsecn, M.A. 1s. 

Cicero—The Catiline Orations. 
2s, 6 

Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited by E. H. Donxr, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

--—— De Senectute. With Notesand Vocabulary. By E. 8, Sauckxsures, 


By Rev. 


Boox IV. By Crement Bryans, M.A. 
6d.—Boox VI. By C. Cotnecn, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


Edited by A. S. Witx1ns, Litt.D. 








M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Eutropius. Booxs I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wetcu, 
M.A., and C. G. Durrretp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Horace—Odes. Booxs I., III., and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. EB. Pace, M.A. 1s. 64. each. Edited by the Same. 2s. each. 


The Odes and Epodes. ByT. z. ‘Pace, M. A. 5s. Epodes, 
ep tely 

“"Episties and Ars Poetica. Eidited by A. 8. Wruxrms, Litt.D. 5s. 
Boox V. With Notesand Vocabulary. By M. Atrorp, 1s, 6d, 

Boox XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. Carzs, M.A., 


nd J. E. Mecuoise, M.A. 
~ Booz XXII. ‘With Notes = Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. Capzs, 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, 








Livy. 


A., and J, E. Ma.moiss. M.A y 
Phasdrus—Fab bles. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
M.A. is. 6 
“'Getect Fables. With Notesand Vocebulary. By Rev. A. 8. Watrous, 


Saliuet—Catitina. With Notes and png By Rev. G. H, Natr, 
A. 18. 64 
ee Catiiina, Edited by C. Mertvate, D.D. 
— Bellum Catulinz. Edited by A. M. cox, M.A, 2s, 6d. 
Vacitue- -The Histories. Biied by A. D. Gopizy, M.A. Booxs I, and 
II 


3s. 6d. -Booxs IIL-V. 3s. 6d 
Edited by Prof. 8. G. Asumorg. 3s, 6d, 





Terence—Adeiphoe. 





Hauton Timorumenos. Edited by E. 8. Sauckxsurecs, M.A. 
2s. 6d.—With Translation. 3s. 6d. 

Virgil—éneid. With Notes and Vocabulary. Boos I. a Rev. A. 8. 
Watro.r, M.A. 1s. 6d.—Boox I. E. Pac, = A. 18. 6d.—Boo: y Bo 
Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d.—Boox VI. E. Page, M.A. sf. Boon c IX. x PEE! H. M. 
Sreraenson, M.A. 1s. 64.—Boox By 8S. G, Owen M ae 
Pace, M.A. 1s, 6d. -Boox XII. By T. E. Pace, M.A. e 


GREEK. 
Macmilian’s Greek Course. Badited by the Rev. W. G. Ruruerrorp, 
M.A., LL.D., Head Master of Westminste: 
first Greek Grammar. By Rev. W. Gunion Rurmgrrorp, M.A., LL.D. 
ACCIDENCE, 2s. SYNTAX, 2s, Together, 3s. 6d. 
Fasy Exercises in Greek Accidence. By H. G. UnpERHILL, M.A, 2s, 
Feco.a reek Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. Hearp, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Easy Fxercises on the First Greek Syntax. By Rev. G. H, Natt, M.A. 2s, 6d, 
Magmittan’s Creek Be k Reader. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 
By H. Corson, M.A 
An ree 5 to Greek Prose Composition. By H. Prrman, 
° 28. 5s. 0 
Passages for Greck "Transiation tor Lower Forms. By G. H. 
Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. Bet, M. 1s. 
Aéschylus—Persze.  Eiited by A. 0. a M.A. i 6d.—Prome. 
ls VINCTUS. With Notes "ual Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. Steraenson, M.A. 
By Rev, M. A, Bay- 


Euripides. With Notes and “py Ror. al .—Alcestis. 
FIELD, M.A. ls. 6d.—-MEDEA. By Rev A. Bayrievp, haw 1s. 6d.—H ECUBA 
By Rev. J. Bop, M.A., and Rev, A. 8. M.A. 1s. 6d4.—ANDROMACHE. 
Edited by A. R. F. Hyszor, tA 2s. 6d. 
oa Sie by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A, Bayrrexp, M.A. 
OOKS 
IX., XL, XVI.-XXIV. The Stery of Achilles. 
58. 
Edited by Prof. C. H. 


Wiad. Booxsl,, 
Translated by F, J. 


. WALPoue, 


Edited hy J. H, Prarr, M. A., and "WALTER Lear, Litt. 
Ptato—crito ane Pheedo. (Ce, lvii, to end.) 
Keene, M.A. 2s. 6d 
ny ‘Apology, Crito, and Phzedo. 
he 








Cuuncu. 2s. 6d. 
——— uthyp»ro Se Menexenus. With Introduction and Notes by 
C E. Graves, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Thucydides. Boox III. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. [Jn preparation. 
Booxs VI. and VIL, Edited by Rev. Percrvat b Paces, M.A. With Map. 
3s 6d.—Boex VI. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 


3s, 6d 
Boox VII. Edited by E.C, Marcuant, M.A, 3s. 6d. 
Xenophon—Anabasis. With Notes and Vocabulary. Boox I, 
A. 8. Wavroie, M.A. P 6d.—Boox I. With Exercises by E. A. Wexts, 4. Is, 6d. 
—Boox II. By Rev. A. 8. Watpote, M.A. 1s. wr | Ill. By Rev. G. H. Naut, 
M.A. 1s, 6d.—Boox vy" "By Rey. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s, 6d. 


OIVINITY. 
St. Luke’s Gospel. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes, By Rev. J 


Bonp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. The Greek Text, with 
Introluctiou and Notes. By Rev. A. Suoman. 2s. 6d. 


An Introduction to the Creeds. 
The Bate M4 the Aposties. The Greek Text, with Notes. 


The ‘Acts ‘of the Aposties. Authorised Version, with Notes, 
lace, M.A., and Rev A. 8. Watroie, M.A. 2s. 6d, 
SCIENCE. 


Elementary General Science. By A. 7. Simmons, B.Sc., and L, M. 
Jones, B.Sc, 38, 61. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 


By Rev. G. F. Mactrir, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
By T. E. Paes, 


By T. E, 


ENGLISH. 


English Grammar Past and Present. By J. C. 
'Y. 2s. 6d. net. 


4s. 6d.— 
Manual oF English Grammar and Composition. 


Nesrietp, M.A. 
2s, 6d.—KEY, 


Outiine “of English Grammar. By J. OC. Raseratp, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
(Specially adapted for the Preliminary and J ~ Local Exams.) 
Word-Buiiding and Composition. By R.S. Woop. Book VII. 1s. 


A First Book in Writing English. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D, 3s. 6d. 
A Firat Manual of Composition. By Prof. E. H. Lewrs. 3s. 6d. 
A Ghert History of English Literature. By Prof. G. Sarntspury. 


Burke Roflections on the French Revolution. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by F. G. sane. A. 58, 
Gyren—Gnnee 's Pilgrimage. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morais. 


od IV. 1 mt 
the ° ie. With Introduction and Notes. B >. Ww. 
. n press. 
a Knight’s Tale. With Introduction and Notes R. A. W. 
ILLA 


RD, M.A. press. 
Children’ e Treasury of Lyrical Peetry. Selected by F. T. Paw 
of Ancient Rome. With Introduction =~ Notes. 
} aA w. We ek. 1s. 9d. (Contains the Prophecy of Capys, Ivry, and the 


Milton —P “Paradise Lost. Booxs III. and IV. TO ee Introduction and 
Notes. By M. Macmician, B.A. 1s. 3d. each; sewed, 1s. 

Poe a of England: a Selectionof ae le Puariatic Poetry. With Notes. 
By H. B. Georcs, M.A., and A. Sipewics, M 

Scott—The Lay of the, Last Minstrel. With iatpednetion and Notes. 
By G. H. Sruart, M.A.. and E. H. Extior, B.A. Cantos I. to IIL Is. 3d.; sewed, 1s. 

Sa With Introduction and Noes. By M. MAcMILLAN, B. A. 


33.5 2s. 
Shakespeare. With {atrod ction and Notes. By K. Drerentros.—As Yo 
If. BT. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s.—HENRY V. 1s. 9d. MERCHANT 


1s. 77 ee 
With Introduction and Notes. 





OF VENICE. 
Spenser—The Faerie Queene. Boox I. 
By H. M. Percivat, M.A. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Corneillie—Le Cid. Edited by G. BE. Fasnacur. 1s, 
Merimse—Colomba. Edited by G. E. Fasnacat. 2s. 
Moliere—Le Malade imaginaire. Edited by G. E. Fasnacur. 1s, 6d, 
Voltaire -Charies XII. Edited by G. E. Faswacur. 3s, 6d. 
bi Feramt. ‘p . 4 by AP Bovine and gy Bord he £S a Soon tn Biant 


pues French urse. By G. E. Fasnacut. 
i ny Tementary Brcpeines to First Year, 1. SECOND YEAR, 
2 % — 4s. 
os F FIRST 


"e Progressive a ge Readers. By the Same. 
YEAR, 2s. 6d.—SECOND YEAR, 23. 
Macmillan’ 's French Composition. By the Same. Part L., 2s. 6d.— 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net.—Part I1., 5s.—KEY, 5s. net. 
By G. E, Fasnacaut, 


An Abridged French Grammar for Schools. 


A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. By 
Prof. Atrrep ELwaut and Gustave Masson. 3s. 6d. 

Goethe—Egmont. Edited by S. Parmer, Ph.D. 3s, 6d. 

“a Hermann und Dorothea With Introduction and Notes. By 

J.T. Harerecp. 3s. 6d. 

A German Primer. By a a 3s. 6d a 6d, net. 

Macmilian’s P n Course. y &. E, Fasnacar. 
FIRST YEAR, 1 reECOnD rte oe Md KEYS, 4s. bf net each. 

Macmilian’e | Progress! ive German Readers. Bythe Same. FIRST 

2s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s Ge German Comp sition. By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d.— 
net. 

& Compendious German and English Hettonary By Prof. 
Wurrney and A. H. Epereyx. 5s.—GERMAN-ENGLISH, 3s. 

Commercial German. By F.C. Sirs. 3s. 6d, 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Elizabeth. By E. 8. Brrsty, 2s. 6d. 

A First Sketch of English History. Pari I., oo-1eet. Part Th, 1307- 
1689. Part IIL., 1689-1895. By E. J. Marnew, M.A. 2s. each Complete, 3s. 

A Primer of English History. By A. B. Buckry. 1s. 

A etistory of Engiand. By A. B. Buckctry. 3s. 

History of England. By Evita Taompson. 2s. 6d. 

Analysis of English History. By Prof. T. F. Tour. 1s. 

A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green, LL. D. 

8s. 6d. Also in Foun PARTS, wie Analysis. Fe Part T. , 607-1265. Part II 

35. 1540. Part ITIL, 1540-1639. Part IV., 1660-1873. 

A History of Rome for Beginners. By E. S. Savcesuren, M.A, 3s, 6d. 

The History o. Rome. By '’. Mommsres. Abridged for Schools by 
C. Bryans y* F. J. R. Henpy. 7s, 6d. . 

A Primer of the History of Rome. By Bishop Crerenroy, D.D. 

A Primer of the History of Greece. By ©. A. Frrrz, M.A. 1s. 

History of Pecee sv the Death of Alexander the Great. By 


J. B. Bory, M.A. 

eae) | of Greece. By Prof. A. Horm. Authorised Translation Revised 

Cuarke, M.A. 4 vo Vols. I.-III., + ae each. Vol. IV., 7s. 61. net. 

Commercial Gonqvaesy. By C. K. Gonwer, M.A. " 

A Short “7 of the Sritich tefande. By Joun RicHarD 
Green, LL.D,, and A. 5. Garren. i Maps. 3s. 6d 

Geography of the British isles. By Sir A. Gerxre. 1s. 

The Elementary Schoo! — By J. BarrHotomew. 1s, 

Class. Book of Geogra: By C, B. Cuarker. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s, 

Class-Book of Gene Goeginghe. By z. R. Mitt. 3s. 6d, 

Geography of A By J. Suwz, M.A. 2s, 

Elementary Ge wp ey of tre Getttah Colonies. By Grorce 
M. Dawsow, LL.D., and Sormer.anp, M.A. 
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SATURDAY: SEPTEMBER 15, 1900. 


The Teaching of English 
Literature. 


It is impossible to teach English literature in a course 
of lectures; your object must, therefore, be to awake 
interest in it. Keep in mind the continuity and develop- 
ment of literature; but dwell on the greatest writers. . . . 
Read out good passages, and at the end (but not in the 
middle), explain why they’are good. Encourage the 
students to read widely for themselves, in unannotated 
texts and the better anthologies, and, if they like it, to 
learn lyrics or short passages by heart. 





In no province of school work have the principles of the 
new teaching been hitherto so little effective as in the 
teaching of literature. Other subjects—science, mathe- 
matics, and even languages—are now taught in a few 
schools educationally ; the method of instruction has been 
brought into intelligible relation with the processes of 
a child’s mind. The science master knows well enough 
that his pupil is eager to slip his leash and discover things 
for himself. Again, in language teaching a very important 
principle has emerged as a result of the efforts of neo- 
educationists here and abroad—the principle that a foreign 
language should be acquired without the intervention of 
the mother language. By this method maison suggests 
the thing “house” directly, and not indirectly through 
the word for the thing. Le chien saute is not first reduced 
to an English equivalent form before the full concept is 
realised. To take another example, the child is not told 
that three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, because the fact in itself is of small significance ; 
but he is led on step by step until the truth dawns upon 
him, and he feels the thrill of discovery. 

But, curiously enough, the ideas of the New School 
have not as yet wrought much change in literature 
teaching. The result is, that while there is no lack of 
writing on the subject, very little of that writing concerns 
itself with the psychological aspect of it. This may be in 
part explained , the fact that very little time is devoted 
to literature, and little that is used up in cramming 
the children for rey | examinations. First, then, 
sufficient time must be left for teaching drawing and 
literature—a minimum of four hours a week. What is 
the best way of spending the two hours of this for litera- 
ture? How is a child to be taught to profit by, and enjoy, 
great literature? Here, if we are faithful to the tenets of 
the new school, we shall strive to discover what there is in 
the ordinary boy’s natural endowment upon which we can 
work. Well, the average town-bred boy between twelve 
and thirteen is neither a critic nor an esthete ; he is high- 
spirited, active ; lives in a world peopled by engine-drivers, 
firemen, engineers, explorers, dies climbers, naval and 
military officers ; his pe samecnts Thay is very keen; his code of 
honour is of the guid pro quo order; he does not care for 
the best poetry, although he has a fine ear for metre; he 
is highly emotional, patriotic, romantic, fearless; he de- 
lights in animals; in making collections of stamps, coins, 
birds’ eggs, &c.; in manual omy and in games. This 
being the material in which the teacher of literature has 
to work, it is evident that his selection from the literary 
masterpieces must be wholly determined by reference to 
it. As it is desirable that the master should know the 
character of the class of boys he has to teach, he should 
make a preliminary examination of it by following at 
first its lead—that is, set some work to be read by the 
pupils themselves, and then find out by examination how 
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the reading has been done. Afterwards, the master will 
have little difficulty in leading them. The present writer 
was once surprised to find how interested boys were in a 
play which he considered tedious, affected,.and painfully 
unreal—the play was ‘‘ Richard II.” A little reflection 
will show the cause of this. There is so much in the 
lay which appeals to a boy’s nature. The quarrel 
oes Mowbray and Bolingbroke and their banishment, 
the changing fortunes of the protagonists, the treachery 
revealed ‘Seaiee of the characters, and the faithfulness 
of others—all pluck the boy’s interest and fix his attention. 
The colouring of the whole play is crude, and the per- 
spective faulty; but as the boy is a born pre-Raphaelite, 
this does not matter. The boy who has heard his father 
discuss domestic and foreign politics, weigh up evidence 
against criminals, and pass judgments on men and affairs, 
is quick to seize the salient points of a play like this. 
Aumerle is closely shadowed by the boy after he has 
shown, by his only to Richard’s question, what manner 
of man he is: 


** How far brought you High Hereford on his way?” 
“‘T brought High Hereford, if you call him so, 
But to the next highway.” 


Henceforth, no lie or act of cowardice will escape the 
young student’s notice; also he will discover and be 
amused by Richard’s maudlin sentimentality; and he may, 
with a little coaxing, be induced to enjoy and commit to 
memory Gaunt’s dying speech. On a second reading, 
when the class knows what is coming, the interest will 
shift, the first emotional sensation will give place to a 
speculative interest: here the exact nature of Mowbray’s 
and Aumerle’s guilt will come up for discussion; little 
touches passed unnoted in the first reading will receive 
attention, as will also the variations from Holinshed. So 
far, the progress has been quite simple and natural; but 
how are we to make a play of this elemental type a 
stepping-stone to “Hamlet” or “ Lear”? Only, we 
think, by making sure that all has been got out of the 
simple play or poem which the pupil is capable of before 
leaving it for a new study. One reason why boys and 
older students never really reach the ‘‘ Hamlet” stage is 
the baneful habit of searching for the purple patches, the 
beautiful bits. No literary habit could be more debili- 
tating than this; such training in unduly developing the 
emotional and esthetic side of our nature necessarily 
atrophies the intellectual, and makes all reading which 
requires thought distasteful. We have known men who 
have devoted their whole life to literature to whom each 
writer connoted simply a few sublime or beautiful lines. 
It is as though one should reject bread and butter and 
feed wholly on cake. The student who learns early to 
take the dull passages with the ‘‘nice” is more likely to 
get the full enjoyment of the “nice” bits than he who, 
butterfly-like, flits from choice passage to elegant. Let 
Matthew Arnold’s Introduction to Ward’s Poets serve as 
an awful warning. Although Arnold defined poetry as a 
criticism of life, yet too frequently in discussing poetry he 
sticks in questions of style and classification. Unless a 
student is prepared to read a masterpiece carefully, right 
through, it is difficult to see how he can ever hope to 
enjoy it intellectually. Be this as it may, the natural boy 
does not skip his favourite books: he reads his Dumas 
and Defoe through and through many times; and if later 
he skips all the hard and dull pages, he has probably 
learnt the habit at school. Another hint suggested by the 
study of the natural boy is that the master should on no 
account trouble his young pupil with his ideas on style ; 
nor should he warp his judgment by passing unfavourable 
criticisms on writers whom he dislikes. Who that has 
saturated himself in the impassioned language of Ruskin 
dares to read Gibbon or Macaulay, or to admire 
Rembrandt and Velasquez? Ruskin’s scorn for the authors 
he hated has made more youths prigs than his magnificent 
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chapter on the Nature of Gothic architecture has made 
architects. 

If a child has learnt to read a book through he will not 
find it difficult to pass from the merely objective literature 


to the speculative and erudite. Admitting that a great 
gulf divides Marmion from Paradise Lost or Macbeth, 
yet the mastery of the former is surely the best way of 
bridging it. 

We have left ourselves little space to comment on the 
Hints to Teachers recently issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion, a few sentences from which stand at the top of this 
article. There are, however, one or two points which call 
for comment. The teachers are to keep in mind the 
continuity and development of literature: continuity may 
pass, but what is meant by development? As literature 
reflects the age in which it is produced, and as each age in 
some sense is developed from the age immediately pre- 
ceding it, it follows, of course, that literature, too, will 
grow from age to age; but along with this development 
it is surely possible that there may be deterioration as well. 
Perhaps, however, all that is meant is that literature 
continually widens in its interests. To-day poems, prose 
works, and novels touch life at every point : in fact, litera- 
ture, possibly for the first time in history, is as various as 
life, and reflects its infinite manifestations. 

Would it not be better for the lecturer to keep in mind, 
not so much the development of literature as the differ- 
ences between the literature of one age and another, and 
the causes which lead to its growth and Cecay; also its 
relation to the times with which it is co-temporary? 
Surely, too, the lecturer should know something of the 
literature of Italy and France. Another suggestion we 
demur to. To what purpose should the lecturer explain 
why certain passages, which he has selected for reading, 
are good? How much more useful educationally it would 
be for the student to make out this for himself. Nothing 
is said in these hints of the history of the period in which 
the writer lived ; but clearly Chaucer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Milton, Goethe, and Tennyson are all children of 
their age, and one source of the keenest intellectual 
pleasure is denied the student if he does not early learn to 
fit each writer into his age, and to interpret his writings 
by the light of it. But each teacher will read literature in 
his own way, and he will pass on to his pupils his own 
bias, infect them with his own contagion, and impose upon 
them his authority. By some literature is regarded as the 
expression of the intellect of its time, to others it is a 
mere garnering of the flowers of speech. Each must 
interpret as he will and as he can. 

The many histories of literature, full of dates and facts, 
are to be kept out of the children’s hands. Let them 
begin their study of literature as nearly as they would if 
left to browse in a library. Children at the beginning of 
their intellectual awakening are highly imaginative, and 
closely observant; at this stage pictures are narratives and 
narratives are pictures. Unfortunately, this power of 
visualising weakens — as the number of studies and 
experiences increase. Even reading itself—much of it— 
tends to destroy both the visual and retentive faculties of 
the mind. Symbolic advertisements, illustrations, care- 
fully arranged head-lines in the daily newspapers, all tend 
to throw veils of darkness over that gift which is of such 
precious brightness and freshness in early boyhood. 


Thus through the Scottish camp they pass’d 
And reached the City gate at last, 

Where all around, a wakeful guard, 

Arm’d burghers kept their watch and ward. 


Read those four lines once to a child of nine, and then ask 
him to make a picture of what they suggest, and the 
literary teacher will learn two things—first, the natural 
method of teaching literature; and secondly, how terrible 
a destruction of mental life goes on during school- 
hours. 
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Text Books, School Books, &c. 
English. 


Essays and Essay Writing for Public Examinations. By 
A. W. Ready, B.A. (Bell.) 


Tuts book has the least possible to do with literature. It 
is not Mr. Ready’s object to teach style, or a care for 
letters, or even how to make six hundred a year from the 
magazines. He merely sets forth the methods on which 
for ten years he has “prepared” (Anglice, crammed) 
“ pupils for Army and other examinations, with a constant 
average of high marks in the most unpromising cases.” 
We do not wonder at his success. A faithful observance 
of his rules as to the advisability of punctuation, the 
proper distribution of paragraphs, the discreet avoidance 
of words whose spelling seems tu you doubtful, the wisdom 
of keeping to simple and co-ordinate sentences, and so 
forth, would doubtless ‘‘ pass” any tolerable composition. 
His model essays, in their three stages of analysis, sketch, 
and finished essay, are excellent models for the purpose. 
A man trained on Mr. Ready’s system, though he would 
not have approached distinction, or even decency, of 
writing, would probably always be able to make himself 
at least intelligible in letter or despatch. Yet we cannot 
but regret that such real ability as Mr. Ready’s should 
e thrown away.on narrow educational ideals. His own 
con.ompt for the “unpromising” material with which he 
has to deal peeps out ausiiinigty in half-a-dozen stinging 
asides : 


** Few of you for whom this book is intended are likely 
to read our older English authors who build their style on 
classical models.” *‘‘ You must cease to use slang, of 
which a great part of your conversation is probably made 
up” ‘Do not use words of which you do not understand 
the meaning.” ‘‘The full stop requires no explanation. 
Do not, however, forget it altogether.” ‘The combina- 
tion of no ideas wherewith to start and no words where- 
with to continue is, indeed, cheerful.’’ ‘‘A large class of 
essays, as you will perceive later, cannot be approached 
without a knowledge of the facts connected with the 
British Empire. You should read a little pamphlet called 
‘Through the British Empire in Ten Minutes,’ by Colonel 
Sir Howard Vincent, C.B.” 


These are the men and this is the education which make 
our Army what it is. 


Dryden's Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Edited by D. Nichol 
Smith, M.A. (Blackie.) 


Macaulay's Essay on Horace Walpole. 
Downie, M.A. (Blackie.) 


Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. 
M.A. (Blackie.) 


Tess are the most elaborate editions in the batch before 
us. The editorial matter is very full and appeals to the 
more advanced type of student. Mr. Nichol Smith’s 
edition of Dryden’s famous treatise, for instance, must 
have been a work of considerable labour. Close attention 
has been paid to the text; the introduction and full notes 
show a wide acquaintance with the history of the drama 
and with the literature, French and English, of dramatic 
criticism. An appendix contains some valuable extracts 
from the controversy between Dryden and Sir Robert 
Howard which followed the publication of the essay. The 
volume is more than a school-book: it is worthy of a per- 
manent place on the library shelves. Mr. Downie’s two 
Macaulay Essays are done with the same pains and with 
considerable historical erudition. But we cannot quite 
persuade ourselves that Macaulay deserves or repays such 
treatment in the way that Dryden does. Who is going to 
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use these books? They are too detailed for elementary 
work, and if the older student sits down to Macaulay’s 
Essays, he should read straight ahead, and not stop to pick 
them to pieces. 


Milton: Paradise Lost. Books I.—I1V. Edited by J. Logie 
Robertson, M.A. (Blackwood.) , 


Cowper : The Task, and Minor Poems. Udited by Elizabeth 
Lee. (Blackwood.) 


Macaulay : Essay on Johnson. Edited by D. Nichol Smith, 
M.A. (Blackwood.) 


Goldsmith: Traveller, Deserted Village, and Other Poems. 
Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. (Blackwood.) 


Tue initial volumes of a new series of ‘‘ English Classics ”’ 
under the general editorship of Mr. J. H. Lobban. They 
are prepared, with a medium amount of introduction and 
annoiation, by proved and competent scholars. But they 
appear to closely resemble other school editions of the 
same classics, and it seems to us a pity that the rivalry of 
publishers should lead to so much reduplication of practi- 
cally the same editorial work. 


Ivanhoe. With Introduction and Notes by J. Higham, 
M.A. (Black.) 


Quentin Durward. With Introduction and Notes by H, W. 
Ord, B.A. (Black.) 


WE are always glad to see schoolboys set to read Scott, 
and these volumes give two of the best novels for the 
purpose in a convenient form. The brief introductions 
just indicate the historical environment of each story, and 
do not essay criticism. With regard to the notes, we have 
two faults to find: they should be footnotes, in order 
that they may catch the attention of the reader at the 
right moment, and that the teacher may not be tempted to 
expect them to be known by heart; and they should be 
rather fuller. The principle upon which this difficulty has 
been selected for explanation and that disregarded is not 
evident. Thus when Scott says that ‘‘ the Greek Dubravius 
visited the Scheik Ebn Hali,” Mr. Ord mentions who Ebn 
Hali was, but Dubravius remains unannotated. Mr. 
Higham gives a rather unnecessary note on one page 
about ‘‘ Flanders cloth,” which really needs no explana- 
tion, and on the next leaves ‘ jennets,” “ palfrey,” 
‘‘sumpter mule,” and “fur, of that kind which the Frenc 
call mortier,” to look after themselves. To our mind, the 
notes to such a book ought to satisfy all the questions 
which the actual text might possibly suggest to an 
inquiring schoolboy mind; they ought not to introduce 
irrelevant and additional historical information, as, for 
instance, about the medizval trade between England and 
Flanders. Why does Mr. Ord translate “ annuncio vobis 
gaudium magnum” by “I announce to your great 
joy ” ? 


The Lady of the Lake. Edited by R. G. McKinlay, B.A. 
(Black. ) 


Marmion, Edited by W. M. Mackenzie, M’A. (Black.) 


TuesE are on much the same lines as the editions of 
Scott’s novels issued by the same publishers. But the 
introductions take a rather wider scope, and include some 
remarks upon the literary qualities and metrical peculi- 
arities of Scott. The notes are more adequate in extent, 
and perhaps fairly reach the extremely low level of scholar- 
ship generally expected in such compositions. But to say 
with Mr. Mackenzie that a “‘ breviary contained the daily 
service of the Church somewhat shortened, whence the 
name (Lat. brevis, short),” is only to approximate to accu- 
racy. There should be no reference to such terms as 
“zeugma”’ or “ hypallage ” in elementary text-books. 
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The New English Poetry Book. Edited by E. E. Speight. 
(Marshall. ) 

Tuts is an excellent little selection of poetry, ‘intended 
for the use of children from the ages of thirteen upwards.” 
It draws liberally upon Herrick, the Ballads, and Keats, 
and has some bits from quite modern writers, such as Mr. 
Bridges, Mr. Henley, T. E. Brown, and others, which come 
freshly. The burden of the eighteenth century, so heavy, 
asa rule, in school anthologies, is quite shaken off. A 
brief glossary is the only form of comment. 


Pope’s The Iliad of Homer. Books I., VI., XXII., XXIV. 
Edited by Paul Shorey, Ph:D. (Isbister.) 


Tuts is an imported American school-book, edited by a 
Chicago professor, and published by Messrs. Heath, of 
Boston. The selection of books and the editing are com- 
mendable ; the German illustrations, some of them based 
on Flaxman, are quaint; and we cannot imagine what 
educational use could be made of the volume. Nobody is 
going to teach Homer through an annotated edition of 
Pope. To students of the eighteenth century Prof. Shorey’s 
analysis of Pope’s ‘‘ non-Homeric traits” will be valuable. 


The Princess. Edited by Andrew J. George. (Isbister.) 


AnoTHER example from the same American series. The 
editing is most irritating—a flood of gush, and an indigest 
of irrelevant quotation and superfluous comment. 


Othello. Edited by CO. H. Herford, Litt.D. (Macmillan.) 


Pror. Herrorp’s ‘“ Eversley Shakespeare” was primarily 
intended as a library rather than a school edition of the 
plays. But the separate volumes of the present reissue, 
with their scholarly prefaces and brief necessary footnotes, 
are none the less admirable things to put into the hands 
of a senior boy who wants encouragement to read largely 
and liberally rather than minutely. 


As You Like It. Edited by Elsie Fogerty. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein. ) 


A very interesting experiment. Miss Fogerty has 
‘“‘adapted” ‘‘As You Like It” for ‘‘ amateur performance 
in girls’ schools.” That is to say, she has arranged the 
text, with as few cuts as need be, elaborated the stage 
directions, and added full marginal hints for appropriate 
gesture and elocution. She has also given directions for 
stage setting and accessories, capital sketches for cos- 
tumes, and diagrams for the grouping of the dramatis 
persone at critical moments. It is done with the 
greatest freshness, practicality, and taste; and the book 
should be invaluable in the preparation of that most 
delightful of all educational amusements—a school play. 
The large edition, with cuts of costume, costs half-a-crown ; 
additional copies, suitable for ‘‘ parts,” sixpence each. 
Miss Fogerty proposes to follow up “As You Like It” 
with ‘‘The Princess,” the “ Alkestis,” and the “ Anti- 
gone.” 


The Age of Hawke. Edited by L. W. Lyde. (Black.) 


Tuts is a ‘‘ Sea-dog Reader.” It is quite unsuitable for a 
“ Reader” ; if by that is meant, as we suppose, a book 
in which children may learn to read. Reading should be 
taught in the early stages by means of simple, modern 
English; in the later, by means of the classics. The 
contents of this volume, drawn from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and various collections of naval memoirs and 
narratives, are by no means invariably either modern or 
classical. There are some racy bits, but there is also 
much English which is not good now, and cannot have 
been good at any time. Nor do we think more highly of 
the value of the book as ‘‘ a fascinating ‘centre of action’ 
round which to group the history of the ‘Making of the 
British Empire.’” No wise teacher treats the ‘making 
of the British Empire apart from other, and ih many 
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respects more important, aspects of British history. And 
in any case the making of the British Empire is properly 
to be regarded as something better than a blatant record 
of uninterrupted sea-fights. 


A Short History of the British Empure. 
M.A. (Dent.) 


A utsrory of the “British Empire”—or, as we should 
say, of ‘“‘England,” for there is no ‘‘ Empire” about it 
until near the end—for “‘ junior forms.” A few years ago 
it seemed as if historians had learnt that certain literary 
qualities were necessary for elementary histories, in order 
that the readers might, if possible, be attracted rather 
than repelled. We cannot conceive any child being 
attracted by Mr. Green’s uninteresting little chronicle. 
And the terrible appended chapters on literature in the 
middle ages, the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries, are in a fashion which is, or ought to 
be, quite obsolete. The strong Ya of the book is an 
execllent series of archeological illustrations, The maps, 
however, are inadequate. 


A School Geography of the World. By Lionel W. Lyde, 
M.A. (Black.) 


Tux last ten years have seen many improvements in the 
teaching of geography. It is, fortunately, beginning to 
be recognised that geography is only a branch, dependent 
upon many others, of the organic whole, called science, 
and amenable, therefore, to the ordinary methods of the 
investigator. To speak authoritatively upon this subject 
a teacher must be intimately acquainted with the principles 
of physics, geology, and some branches of biology—that 
is, if he proposes to deal with geography intelligently, and 
not merely as topography. The Americans are teaching 
us, too, that, like other sciences, geography is only 
roperly treated when taught practically. Bearing these 
facts in mind, one reads the introductory pages of Mr. 
Lyde’s book with considerable disappointment. The 
language is loose even to incorrectness, and contains many 
misleading statements. Thus, on p. 2, after referring to 
the way in which mountains “ attract clouds,” we get the 
following paragraph: “ When such winds are carrying 
moisture, mountains condense it, and divide it into two 
parts—water, which falls, and heat, which rises ; and this 
rising heat draws in clouds, to be similarly condensed.” 
Every line of this statement needs revision. On p. 6 the 
word “heat” is used where “temperature” is meant. 
On p. 7 we read: ‘‘The sun’s rays heat only the surface 
of land, but can penetrate water to a depth of probably 
500 feet; consequently, surface water does not become 
warm with the same rapidity or to the same degree as 
land does, nor does deep water radiate heat as quickly or 
as completely as land.” Here, again, an entirely erroneous 
impression is conveyed. Similarly, the geological informa- 
tion is often inexact. We hope Mr. Lyde will subject 
his book to a careful revision, when it will become what it 
might easily have been—an excellent school geography. 


A Geography of the British Empire. By Lionel W. Lyde, 
M.A. (Black.) 


Tue great merit of this little geography, as of the rest of 
the excellent series to which it belongs, lies in the care 
with which the climatic and physical conditions of commer- 
cial productiveness are pret ry Its weakness is in the 
lack of anthropology. Nor do we agree with Mr. Lyde 
that an independent atlas is a better thing than maps 
accompanying the text. It is easy enough to keep a finger 
in two places in a book of this size, and we feel sure that 
a map is more likely to be consulted so than if it has to be 
turned up in an atlas lying on some neighbouring, or not 
neighbouring, table. It would, perhaps, have been an 
example of “ intelligent anticipation” to have added an 
account of the Transvaal and Orange State to that of 
existing British Africa. 


By G. E. Green, 
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Greek and Latin, 


Greek Testament Reader. By Theophilus D. Hall, M.A. 
Second edition. (Murray.) 

We have nothing but praise for this Reader, which should 
be welcomed for Sunday use in higher schools. The 
extracts have been made with admirable judgment, great 
attention has been paid to secure a correct text, and the 
notes, especially in the earlier part, are very full. The 
short syntax and the vocabulary are excellent features, but 
in the latter we notice as debatable matter the explana- 
tion of Beelzebub, in its Greek form. Gesenius, at all 
events, does not support it. 


Homer : Odyssey. Book XI. With Introduction, Notes, and 
re Meage by J. A. Nairn, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press.) 

Tue Introduction is a very careful and attractive piece of 
work, and Homer’s ideas of the state of the dead are 
minutely examined in the light of the study of early 
religions. The notes on grammar and textual criticism (of 
which the editor makes a feature) are excellent, and the 
appendices, especially those on versification and lost 
consonants, are concise and valuable. The book is worthy 
of all praise. 


Herodotus. Book II. A Translation, with Test Papers, 
by J. F. Stout, B.A., Cambridge. (W. B. Clive.) 


Mr. Srovt’s translation of the Father of History’s Hgypt 
reads very pleasantly, and the test papers will be found 
useful by candidates for examination on the book. The 
wonderful amount of information collected by the old 
Greek traveller will always make his account fascinating, 
even in a translation. Apart, however, from very full 
notes, embodying the result of recent research and 
discovery, half its value is lost. One of the most precious 
contributions to literature would be a thorough revision of 
Rawlinson’s great work: will none of our scholars under- 
take the task? We have only come on one serious error 
of the press—the transposition of two lines on p. 67. 


Xenophon: Anabasis. Book V. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary, by G. M. Edwards, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: University Press. ) 

Mr. Epwarps continues his excellent school edition of 

Xenophon’s wonderful story of the Retreat of the Ten 

Thousand, and the new instalment is quite equal to its 

forerunners. The story of Cyrus’ advance and his fall 

are well told in the Introduction, which then takes up the 
tale of Xenophon’s leadership. The way in which he won 
the hearts of his men, and the wonderful skill with which 
he surmounted the obstacles of the march, form a record 
of which we can never tire; as the beautiful style has 
always commanded admiration. The notes are full and 
good, and the quotations from Grote and others light them 
up pleasantly; while the translations are always happy, 
and the difficulties of construction and syntax are fully 
dealt with. The book is heartily to be praised, and we 
may perhaps point out that in many ways the campaign of 

Xenophon in Asia Minor presents instructive points of 

likeness to that of Lord Roberts now in South Africa—or 

even more to the wonderful march from Kabul to Kandahar. 

It is also pleasant to remember that whereas Xenophon 

presents an almost unique union of the philosopher and 

the great general, Lord Roberts also has distinguished 

himself in the field of literature. j 


The Agricola of Tacitus. With Introduction and Notes, 
by Alfred Gudeman. (Boston, U.S.A.: Allen & Bacon.) 


Pror. GupEMann, of the University of Pennsylvania, gave 
us, a couple of years ago, an admirable chrestomathy of 
Latin Prose Literature under the Empire, and his present 
bock is not less admirable. He has steeped himself in his 











subject, and wields a great body of learning easily. The 
Introduction deals with every aspect of the work in a 

leasant style, and very thoroughly, the section on the 
om character of the Life and the canons applied by 
Greek rhetoricians to the Bacvuxds Adyos being perhaps the 
most interesting. The very studied style of Tacitus is also 
thoroughly discussed and iMnstrated, and his character and 


— in the work examined and vindicated. To an - 


nglishman the Agricola must always be of the highest 
interest, and we welcome the present excellent edition. 
The Notes are very full and learned, and pass over no 
difficulty ; and the text has been very carefully constituted ; 
in every case that we have looked into the reading adopted 
commends itself. The work of other editors, especially 
Furneaux, has been fully used, and is amply acknowledged. 
In connexion with the Agricola it is interesting to read the 
Institutes of Quintilian (IIT. 7), as both Tacitus and Pliny 
were probably his pupils. 


Cicero: Pro Lege Manilia. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. ©. Nicol, M.A. (Cambridge: University 
Press. ) 


CicERo’s speech in support of the Manilian Law, to entrust 
to Pompey the supreme conduct of the war in Asia, marks 
an important advance in his political career, as he now 
definitely enrolled himself as a follower of Pompey, to 
whom he was ever after faithful. Mr. Nicol gives a clear 
and careful view of the political situation, based (as he 
tells us) almost entirely on Mommsen. The operations of 
Mithridates and Tigranes in Asia Minor, and the formidable 
position held by the pirates of the Mediterranean, are 
described, and the great qualities of Pompey as a com- 
mander ; and then we have a capital short analysis of the 
speech. The notes are full and good, and we are glad to 
have a protest against ‘“ making things too easy’ for boys, 
which is a snare into which editors readily fall. Altogether 
this makes an excellent book for the first study of Cicero. 


Cicero: in Catilinam I—IV. By H. W. Auden, M.A. 
(Blackwood. ) ‘ 


Mr. AvpeEn’s is a capital edition for school use of Cicero’s 
splendid invective, at what was the highest point of his 
political career, and to which he always looked back with 
just pride. The notes are not too many, and deal chiefly 
with points of translation and with the political institutions 
of Rome; they give boys all the help they need without 
superfluous matter, which is thrown away on them. The 
Introduction is a very good piece of work, particularly the 
sections which deal with the historical value of the speeches 
and the political state of Rome at the time. The character 
of Catilina, the real significance of his conspiracy, and his 
relation to Cesar and the popular party, are very well dis- 
cussed ; but justice is not fully done to the firmness as 
well as the high, pure character of Cicero. If Rome could 
have been saved, his action would have done it. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of this edition are the fine illustrations 
and excellent plans; and the Appendix, a careful study of 
Cicero’s style in the Speeches, with exercises for imitation, 
completes a book which we heartily commend to teachers. 


Virgil—Georgics. Book IV. By John Sargeaunt, M.A., 
University College, Oxford. (Blackwood.) 


Taxis volume belongs to the same series as Mr. Auden’s 
Catiline Orations, and is distinguished by the same features. 
The Introduction is very pleasantly written, showing 
thorough sympathy with the poet; and the illustrations 
are apposite and in themselves delightful, most of all the 
vase-painting (p. 46) of “ the first swallow.” Virgil’s 
Bees has shonen bien a favourite, since Dryden depreciated 
his own translation as compared with Addison’s! We 
have only two little objections to this pretty book: the 
marginal summaries rather interfere with the appearance 
of the text, and in the Introduction (p. xxvii.) one might 
almost imagine the lyric, ‘‘She, poor bird, . . .” was a 
translation from Virgil! 
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Book V. Edited, with Notes and 
(Cambridge: Uni- 


The Aineid of Virgil. 
Vocabulary, by A. Sidgwick, M.A. 


versity Press.) 
Mr. Smewicr’s edition of the eid, both in its collected 


form and in separate books, is now too well known to 
call for commendation. We need only say that this new 
part is marked by the same finished scholarship, fine 
taste, and clear exposition which distinguish all the 
editor’s work. The subject-matter of the book is, of 
course, less interesting than that of the Fourth or Sixth, 
being a sort of pause in the main action, as is the Third 
Book also; but the descriptions of the games and the 
rowing matches have a special attraction for boys— 
especially in these days. 


Ovid: Selections from the “ Tristia.”’ Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of Pembroke Oollege, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 


Mr. Stupson has in these selections given a very interest- 
ing text-book for young scholars. The story of Ovid's 
life and banishment, told in his own incomparable verse, 
cannot easily be matched for pleasant reading; and that 
story is very happily presented in these extracts. The 
editor rightly protests against giving boys too much help, 
and insists on the need to make them work out the mean- 
ing for themselves as far as possible. We should have 
been glad if the latest text—that of Mr. Owen in Post- 

ate’s edition—had been followed; that adopted seems 
ecidedly less good—e.g., p. 2, 1. 30, gué for quod is not 
easy to translate. so, it is superfluous to bracket 
syllables to be elided: a boy should learn the rules once 
for all. The notes give all the assistance required, and 
those at the beginning of each extract are particularly full 
and good. 


Casar: De Bello Gallico. Book VY. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by G. 8. Shuckburgh, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press.) 

Tue editor continues with Book V. his edition of Cesar. 

The expedition into Britain, as furnishing our earliest 

knowledge of the country, is always of exceptional interest, 

and Mr. Shuckburgh’s short Introduction gives an admirable 
summary of the campaign. The notes are full, and deal 
chiefly with points of grammar and construction, and the 


map, plans, and occasional illustrations make up a pretty 
and useful book. — 


Invy. Book V. With Introduction, Notes, and Exercises 
by W. Cecil Laming, M.A. (Blackie.) 

Tuts is a good edition to the now well-known “ Illustrated ”’ 
series. The discursion on the sources and value of early 
Roman history is thorough, though there is no reference 
to Macaulay’s preface to the Zays. Livy’s carelessness in 
regard to topography might also well have been contrasted 
with Macaulay’s great care in such matters. The notes 
are full and sdichuaie, and the hints on translation prefixed 
to the exercises valuable. As usual, the illustrations leave 
little to be desired, though the geese in the frontispiece 
look like swans, and such an array of stars of the first 
magnitude was certainly never seen before or since ! 


The Aineid of Virgil. Books VII.-XII. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by T. G. Page, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Ws are glad to receive the second volume of Mr. Page’s 

school edition of the _Z/neid, which completes the work, 

and makes a nice, handy, desirable book. It is in the 
main the same as the editions of the separate books, 
which we have had pleasure in Pree, as they 
appeared ; but it is no mere reprint. Careful examination 
shows that the notes have been diligently revised, curtailed, 
or amplified as later judgment suggested, so that the com- 
pleted commentary is even better than that of the parts. 
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Cesar. BookI. Edited by A. C. Liddell, M.A. (Bell.) 

Cesar. Book IV. Edited by Rev. A. W. Upcott, M.A. 
(Bell.) 

Caesar. Book V. Edited by A. Reynolds, M.A. (Bell.) 

Cicero: Selections. Edited by J. F. Charles, B.A. (Bell.) 


Horace: Odes. Book III. Edited by H. Latter, M.A. 
(Bell.) 

Ovid: Tristia. Book III. Edited by H. R. Woolrych, 
M.A. (Bell.) 

Phaedrus : a Selection, Edited by Rev. R. H. Chambers, 
M.A. (Bell.) 

Stories of Great Men. Edited by Rev. F. Conway, M.A. 
(Bell. ) 

Vergil: dineid, Book VI. Edited by J. T. Phillipson, 
M.A. (Bell.) 

Xenophon: Anabasis, Book I. Edited by E. C. Marchant, 
M.A. (Bell.) 


Scalae Primae. 


By J. G. Spencer, M.A. (Bell.) 


Ten of the above volumes are from an “ Illustrated 
Classical Series ” under the general editorship of Mr. E. C. 
Marchant. It is in the illustrations that the characteristic 
feature of the series is to be found. These are numerous 
and are selected with great care from very various sources : 
coins, monuments, bas-reliefs, vase-paintings, and the like. 
‘They include also maps and plans and views of historic 
localities. Such illustrations are certainly a most valuable 
addition to school-books designed for students of almost 
any grade, and we welcome the appearance of the series as 
a sign that the principle of ‘‘ education through the eye,” 
so long recognised as important in primary education, is 
beginning to make its way among the more conservative 
methods of the public schools. For the rest, the editions 
are designed for junior students, and the editors have been 
careful to keep in mind what junior students really need. 
Mr. Marchant puts the case in a nutshell in his brief 


preface: “This is an elementary edition: the difficulties 
solved ate such as perplexed the editor in the days of his 
youth. ... There is absolutely no trace of erudition 


between these covers.” That is as well, for there are 
editors of elementary school-books who refer their un- 
happy readers to German monographs by way of eluci- 
dating knotty ey Mr. Marchant gives his team of 
editors a free hand on certain matters of arrangement. 
Hence various interesting experiments, of which that of a 
special appendix tabulating the chief grammatical points 
illustrated in the text seems to us the most happy. This 
idea is particularly well carried out in Mr. Charles’s Selec- 
tions from Cicero. Mr. Latter puts a few notes more 
“advanced” than the rest into an appendix—aiso a good 
plan. The volumes are furnished with vocabularies, but 
as teachers differ about the value of vocabularies, they can 
also be had without these. And finally, they can be had 
with vocabularies, but without notes. 

Mr. Spencer’s Scalae Primae is a “ first Latin Reader” 
poaee on the same lines as the “ Illustrated Classics.” 

t is well adapted to serve as an introduction to them. 


French and Cerman. 


Outlines of French Historical Grammar. By Alfred T. 
Baker, M.A., Camb.; Ph.D., Heidelberg. (Dent.) 


Tuis little book is gratifying proof of the advance now 
being made among us in the scientific study of French. 
The main points in the history and phonetic growth of the 
language are clearly and fully set forth. Mr. Baker's 
knowledge is great, and his style pleasant. The alphabet 
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the pronunciation is adopted, and is very helpful. We 


regret to see how often it differs from (say) the system 
adopted in the (Oxford) New English Dictionary. The 
history of sounds and ihe development of vowels and 
consonar.ts, from the earliest stages on to present-day 
French, are carefully traced and amply illustrated, while 
the second half of the Grammar deals not less thoroughly 
with words (verbs especial'y) both separately and in the 
sentence. A short Appendix of Extracts from the early 
language and full indexes complete a valuable work. 


The Technical School French Grammar. By Dr. W. Krisch. 
(Murray. ) 


Tue plan of this book is good, but the execution falls 
short. The regular verbs have been plainly set out, but 
there is no table or list of irregular forms, a few of which 
only appear in the notes, while many, of course, occur in 
the extracts. The Reader is well done, except for a large 
number of misprints: p. 104 bristles with them. The 
book needs very thorough revision, and a good deal of 
matter should be added. Some of the notes show that Dr. 
Krisch could have made a good book, but he has not 
done so. 


Cassell’s Lessons in French. New edition. Revised by 
James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.) (Cassell.) 


‘‘Goop wine needs no bush,” and a school book of which 
nearly a quarter of a million of copies has been sold needs 
no recommendation. The present volume is very handy, 
and only wants a good index. This would greatly im- 
prove its usefulness, though it would be troublesome to 
make. 


Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire. Par W. G. Hartog, 
Professeur de francais au Liverpool Institute. (Black.) 


Mr. Hartoc has made a bold departure in writing his 
Grammar in French, but he has done the work very well. 
The main facts of the language are clearly and. accurately 
set forth, though, of course, it may be doubted whether 
one or other of the elementary grammars produced in 
France might not have served the purpose. We question 
whether the terms Genitive and Dative are appropriate in 
an analytic language (p. 3); we should have liked the 
letters of the alphabet to be named; the section on the 
plurals of compound nouns (p. 9) is hardly satisfactory ; 
the formation of the feminine of adjectives in e¢ has been 
omitted (p. 11); the chief rules for position of adjectives 
(p. 12) should have been given; Quatre, Quinze, &c. 
(p. 16) should not have capitals. There are also a few 
trifling misprints in the course of the book; and surely 
Littré’s abbreviation hilo. is right rather than hilog. (p. 52). 


Athalie. Tragédie par Jean Racine. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Index, by H. W. Eve, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cambridge : 
University Press.) 


Tus is a capital edition of Racine’s great religious play, 
the suggestion of which we owe to bigoted Mdme. de 
Maintenon. As Mr. Eve points out, the tragedy is very 
comparable to a play of Sophocles, and in length it is 
about equal to the Gidipus Rex. The Introduction gives 
an excellent summary of the history and development of 
the drama in France, making full use of the fresh matter 
in Petit de Julleville’s new History of French Literature, 
and draws out the points of comparison and contrast with 
our own drama—which may be suid to have triumphed in 
the French Romantic school. Then follows a short sketch 
of Rucine’s own life and work, and an analysis of Athalie. 
But perhaps the best part of the Introduction is the long, 
minute, and thorough study of French dramatic versifica- 
tion, the long Alexandrine measure which never fails to 
strike an Englishman as heavy and monotonous. The 
Notes show fine literary taste and wide and judicious 














reading ; and the frequent parallels from our own and 
other literatures greatly add to the value of the com- 
mentary. There could be few more instructive tasks than 
to compare Athalie with Milton’s Samson Agonistes. , 


Une Joyeuse Nichée. Edited 


By Mme. G. de Pressensé. 
by 8. Alge:. 


(Dent.) 


Tuts short, charming story by Mme. de Pressensé is the . 


third of the series brought out by Mr. Rippmann. The 

istinguishing feature of the method is that the whole 
instruction and explanation is given in French, and we are 
assured that it is highly successful. For ourselves, we 
should have feared that the results would be less accurate 
than if English were employed, except in a few rare cases, 
but that is a matier which must be settled by experience. 
No pupil could fail to be delighted with the story of 


French child-life, which reminds one pleasantly of our’ 


own Miss Edgeworth’s stories. The characters of the 
children are excellently brought out and contrasted. The 
explanatory matter consists of a clear, short, simple 

, with plenty of examples and exercises scattered 
through it; on this follows a very complete Vocabu’aire, 
explained throughout in simple French, and a Table of 
Irregular Verbs. We wish the new series every possible 
success. 


Select Passages from Modern French Authors, with Short 
Literary and Critical Notices. By L. E. Kestner, B.A. 
(Blackwood. ) 


Tue compiler has given a very pleasant and fresh collection 
of passages, of good style and moderate difficulty, in prose 
and verse, from authors of the last hundred years. The 
notes prefixed to the extracts are mere hints, meant to be 
expanded by the teacher, and as such are useful. We 
should have liked to see something from Jules Verne and 
from Ste. Beuve. We rather demur to the statement 
(p. 87) that Renan was ‘not a sceptic”; the palmery 
work of Erckmann-Chatrian is certainly the Histoire dun 
Paysan, which is not mentioned (p. 85); and when Zola 
is named (p. 111) it is not fair to forget his great series— 
Rome, Lourdes, Paris. There are a few, but not serious, 
errors of the press. 


A Compendious German Reader. Especially adapted for the 
use of Army Classes. By G. B. Beak, M.A., Oxon. 
(Blackwood. ) 


Mr. Beax’s Reader is highly to be commended, and will 
be found both useful and entertainiig, and it has the 
great advantage of being excellently printed in Roman 
characters, much less trying to the eyes than the German. 
‘The historical extracts number one hundred, of about a 
page each, and deal with kings, statesmen, battles, and 
political movements in fresh and varied style. The sketch 
of German history and the short biographical notices of 
authors are very well done, and the whole is a valuable 
addition to German class-books. It is instructive to com- 
pare it with the companion volume of French Historical 
Unseens by Mr. Toke, issued by the same publishers. 


Science. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. By Sir Michael Foster. 
Assisted by W. H. R. Rivers. Sixth edition. Revised. 
Part IV. (Macmillan.) 


Tue fourth part of Sir Michael Foster’s standard Zezt- 
Book of Phystology has been revised for the sixth time. On 
this occasion Dr. Rivers has taken a sufficiently large 
share in the work to justify the addition of his name to 
the title-page. It gives some idea of the relative state of 
development of the senses—those gateways through which 
a knowledge of the material universe reaches the human 
intelligence — to notice the number of pages which 
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have been found necessary to adequately record what 
is known of each sense. While the account of the 
eye and seeing runs to about one hundred and eighty 
pages, seventy are sufficient in which to describe the ear 
and hearing ; and the structure and functions of the organs 
of taste and smell require only twenty pages. The con- 
cluding chapter of forty pages is devoted to cutaneous and 


some other sensations. At the same time it is as well to 
point out that this disparity may not be entirely explained 
by the relative importance of the senses; it is probable 
that more obscure senses will grow in importance in books 
on physiology as our knowledge of them increases, though 
sight must always be our most highly developed and 
differentiated sense This Zvxt-Book of Physiology, if the 
plan of keeping it up to date by constant revision is main- 
tained, will continue to be the standard work of reference 
on the subject. 


Kirkes’ Hand-Book of Physiology. By W. D. Halliburton. 
Sixteenth Edition. (Murray.) 


Ir is but little more than a year ago that we had the 
fifteenth edition of this widely popular text-book before 
us, and now the sixteenth has appeared. Every medical 
student knows irkes’ Hand-Book, and it has such an 
established reputation for excellence that words of com- 
mendation at this stage would be out of place. Prof. 
Halliburton has again availed himself of the opportunity 
of making such alterations as recent research has made 
necessary, but this edition differs in no essential respect 
from its immediate predecessor. 


The Principles of Mechanics. By Heinrich Hertz. Author- 
ised English Translation by D. E. Jones and J. T. 
Walley. (Macmillan.) 


Tuts is not a book for the general reader, nor indeed will 
the ordinary student be able to make anything of it. Only 
those physicists familiar with modern research, and at home 
with the higher mathematics, will be able to intelligently 
follow its argument. But though it will only be studied 
by a select few, the generalisations contained in it and the 
criticisms of existing doctrines, will suggest inquiries and 
a re-examination of physical and dynamical theories. 
Hertz’s name may not be familiar to readers who are not 
directly concerned with science, yet some of the imme- 
diate practical outcomes of his researches have been 
during recent months in every newspaper, for the work 
which has been accomplished in wireless telegraphy 
represents the next step after Hertz’s investigations of 
electric waves. Indeed, Hertz’s work is yet another 
example of the interdependence of applied and theoretical 
science. ‘Those commercial men who express impatience 
of scientific research—disposing of it as mere theorising 
—would, if only they read a little more, understand 
that without the work of the laboratory the applica- 
tion of the workshop is impossible. It is for reasons of 
this sort that the translators of the volume deserve thanks 
for rendering available to physicists unfamiliar with the 
German language a work rich in suggestive ideas. 


By St. George Stock. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 


Tuts little volume is a re-issue, with alterations. and 
additions, of the author's Deductive Logic, published some 
twelve years ago. Mr. Stock’s experience in coaching 
students for the examinations in logic at Oxford has 
enabled him to deal in a successful manner with the 
special difficulties experienced by most beginners. We 
are always impressed with the large part the terminology 
of the subject takes in the study of logic. Is it not 
possible to train students in clear, logical ways of thinking 
without burdening them with a cumbersome nomencla- 
ture? Surely Huxley used to say he never studied formal 
logic, and yet it would be difficult to imagine a clearer and 
more logical debater. 


Logie. 
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A Manual of Zoology. By the late T. Jeffery Parker and 
William*A. Haswell. (Macmillan.) 


WE have already called attention to the handsome volumes 
constituting the same authors’ Zext-Book of Zoology, the 
general plan of which is, we find, followed in the present 
smaller publication. In making a selection of subjects for 
students beginning the systematic study of animal life, 
the authors have found it necessary entirely to omit any 
treatment of certain classes of existing animals, all groups 
of animals now extinct, and everything but the briefest 
mention of embryological truths. In selecting the subjects 
for the volume, it has been carefully borne in mind that to 
be of any real value the study of zoology must be through- 
out based upon practical work in the laboratory, the 
museum, and the open-air, and that mere book-work must 
be rigidly kept in a subordinate position. All the types 
described and illustrated can be easily obtained, and it is 
supposed that the manual will be used as a guide toa 
first-hand acquaintance with the animals themselves. 
Owing to the death of Prof. Parker, after little more than 
the general plan of the hook had been decided upon, the 
work is almost entirely that of Prof. Haswell, whose 
experience of teaching has enabled him to produce an 
admirable introduction to zoology for students presenting 
themselves in the junior examinations of universities. The 
three hundred excellent illustrations with which the book 
is provided will go a long way towards ensuring its wide 
popularity. 
Text-Book of Paleontology. By Karl A. von Zittel. 
Translated and Edited by Charles R. Eastman. Vol. I. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Tus impressive volume is concerned with fossils, to 
account for which much ingenuity was exercised in former 
days. Fossils were long ago supposed to have grown up 
as crystals grow, and their resemblance to living forms 
was disposed of as a coincidence; they have also been 
regarded as reserve forms of the Creator, to be endowed 
with life at the properseason. Theologians have explained 
them as relics and proofs of Noah’s deluge—a theory 
which called forth Voltaire’s scoffingly ingenious theory 
that they were the discarded emblems of the Crusaders. 
But to-day they are known to be the remains of the life 
of the time when the rocks containing them were deposited. 
Not a complete account of such life, unfortunately, for there 
were endless causes at work tending to prevent the 
entombing of the body under conditions favourable to 
fossilisation. This book is an elaborate list of fossil forms 
of elementary organisms. Prof. Zittel, after the completion 
of the fifth and last volume of his celebrated Handbuch der 
Palaontologie, published in 1895, produced his Grundsiige 
der Paleontologie, and this latter forms the basis of Dr. 
Eastman’s translation. The English version has, however, 
with the assistance of some dozen specialists in different 
branches of the subject, been brought up to date; and this 
was especially necessary in a subject in which such rapid 
strides are made from year to year. Here, then, we have 
an account of the chief fossils known to geologists. It 
contains only the invertebrate forms, but will be followed 
later, we hope, by an account of the vertebrate fossils. 
Of course, Dr. Eastman’s is not a volume to be read page 
by page: it is a work of reference—a court of appeal—to 
which the student may bring fossils for identification, or 
in which he may trace the development of animal life as 
we know it on the earth to-day. It would be impossible 
to find a higher authority than this beautifully illustrated 


volume. 


Elementary Physics and Chemistry. Second Stage. By 
R. A. Gregory, F.R.A.8., Professor of Astronomy, 
Queen’s College, London, and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. 
(Lond.). (Macmillan.) 

In this little book, divided into twenty-four short chapters, 

the authors have dealt with exemplary clearness with some 

of the most important and interesting facts and principles 








of their subjects. The physical part of the work deals with 
great fulness with the conditions of air, water, and water- 
vapour under the various influences of heat and cold; and 
the chemical part is concerned with combustion, and the 
production, action, and behaviour of oxygen. The illus- 
trations, chiefly of simple apparatus required for the 
experiments, are first-rate. No more interesting text-book 
could be used on its subject, especially if the pupils be 
allowed (as the authors recommend) to carry out the 
experiments for themselves, as well as to see them per- 
formed. It cannot be too emphatically said that science is 
not learnt from books alone. 


Geometrical Drawing, with Notes and Examples. By W.H. 
Blythe, M.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Part I. Plane and Elementary Solid. (Cambridge : 
University Press.) 

Tus is a very thorough book, leading up from the most 

elementary to advanced and beautiful geometrical figures. 

The chapters on Scales and on Conic Sections are particu- 

larly clear and good; every stage is illustrated most 

amply; but the book demands, as it deserves, a good deal 
of hard work and careful study from the pupil who would 
make the best use of it. 
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Just two months ago we offered a prize for the best hints 
on the cultivation of style. The prompting incident was 
our receipt of a letter from a reader who, “‘as one having 
literary aspirations,” begged to be supplied with rules for 
the cultivation of the most elusive and indefinable quality 
of literature. It was rather like a flower asking how it 
might acquire a scent. But we offered, and awarded, 
the prize; and a correspondence followed in which a 
number of readers tendered advice to our ‘‘ Inquirer,” and 
scolded each other in gentlemanly terms for a month. 
The discussion became amusing when the humble seeker 
after rules of Style suddenly entered the arena, lectured 
our correspondents right and left, and showed himself as 
pretty a penman as his most confident instructors. Since 
then we have been asked to say something on this per- 
plexing subject. To desire this of us in August was 
scarcely humane, and if we now address ourselves to the 
issue it is with no ambition to construct a formula or a 
decalogue. 

Our eward was questioned by one or two correspondents, 
who objected to the prize-winner’s dictum : 


Get something great to write about, and you may be 
sure that your method of putting it into words will also 
be great; your very ability to conceive an interesting 
subject will assure your telling it in an interesting manner. 


We do not defend this proposition in and out. But those 
correspondents were a little unreasonable who interpreted 
the word “conceive” as the equivalent of ‘‘hit upon.” 
Surely the etymology and associations of the word forbade 
this objection. What was it that Robert Louis Stevenson 
said about rolling a subject for a long time on the tongue, 
until the taste of it had been acquired and loved? This 
was his grand preliminary. Our competitor meant that. 
Oddly enough, he proceeded to quote words by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan on the subject, in which the word “ conceiving ”’ 
carried this full meaning. Mr. Buchanan had written : 


I know of no iustance in literature where consummate 
mastery of verbal expression is associated with deficient 
intellectual power. Even Keats, the least meditative and 
most passionate of all the poets, and the nearest in power 
of verbal magic to Shakespesre, was intellectually prescient 
to the inmost fibres of his poetical being—pure absolute 
thinking and conceiving power being at the very root of 
his unexampled sensuous instinct, and leading him to those 
miracles of phrasing in which, I conceive, he has no 
modern rival. 


Unsatisfying as this may be to inquirers and aspirers, 
we think it is the best-working, best-enduring short state- 
ment of the matter that we shall find in a long search. 
Mr. Buchanan, we believe, confesses that he has been 
something of an Ishmaelite of Letters; and in our meaner 
moments we remember that he has despitefully used the 
Acapemy. But he is a thorough craftsman, a scholar, 
a wit, a poet, and something of a hero. In a question of 
this magnitude we pay more regard to his opinions than 
those of a score of civil fellows who never gave us an 
hour’s chagrin or a moment’s inspiration. Style! the 
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word, the idea, for ever toll us back to brains. 
Many definitions, many aspects, many relations, many 
nuances, contradictions, paradoxes, devices, exceptions, 
licences, and feats rise for consideration; but it all comes 
back to ‘thinking and conceiving power.” Moreover, if 
this truth were but one of several truths equal in import- 
ance, it is the one to prefer in these days, when we are 
oppressed by the worship of style for style’s sake, tanta- 
lised by the ‘ beautiful secret of beautiful prose,” and 
misled by the fallacy of the “inevitable word.” It is an 
age when young writers seek out choice words and are 
betrayed by them; when nice harmonies, values, and 
rejections are pursued beyond reason, as if the irridescent 
bubbles that float on a strong river would do anything but 
burst in the hand. A correspondent writes to us this 
week: ‘TI know at least twelve men who frankly admit 
that they care nothing for the matter contained in a book, 
but only for the style of it.” These twelve good men 
are the jury of Style to-day. But will they not be 
in the dock to-morrow ? 

Let us be understood. We do not deny the existence and 
the importance of these subtleties of which so much is 
made. Without consideration of them no formal account 
of Style can even begin to be valuable. How vast, aerial, 
and unmapped is the domain of Style may be usefully 
gathered from the brilliant essay which Prof. Walter 
Raleigh wrote three years ago. His book is so pene- 
trating and various that we hesitate to say a word against 
it. And yet it is rather as if Prof. Raleigh had come 
forward and, having asked, What is Style? had seized on 
the bewilderment of his hearers to give a kind of Greek 
dance on his own account, displaying the moods and 
possibilities of Style, but enlightening the eyes rather than 
the understanding. On one point—the point to which we 
must keep—Prof. Raleigh speaks plainly : 


Style cannot be taught. Imitation of the masters, or of 
some ,one chosen master, and the constant purging of 
language by a severe criticism, have their uses, not to be 
belittled ; they have also their dangers. The greater part 
of what is called the teaching of style must always be 
negative, bad habits may be broken down, old malpractices 
prohibited. The pillory and the stocks are hardly educa- 
tional agents, but they make it easier for honest men to 
enjoy their own. . . . The formal attempt to impart a 
good style is like the melancholy task of the teacher of 
gesture and oratory; some palpable faults are soon cor- 
rected ; and, for the rest, a few conspicuous mannerisms, & 
few theatrical postures, not truly expressive, and a high 
tragical strut, are all that can be imparted. The truth of 
the old Roman teachers of rhetoric is here witnessed afresh, 
to be a good orator it is first of all ay eee 
man. Good style is the greatest of revealers—it lays bare 
the soul. . . . All style is gesture, the gesture of the mind 
and of the soul. 

The word “style,” in its meaning of a standard excel- 
lence that all may compass, is misleading. Style is your 
style, my style, his style. Tosay of a style that it is “ quite 
Stevensonian,” is to pay a poor compliment. It is true 
that one is sometimes constrained to describe one style 
by another, no imitation or servility being implied. If, for 
instance, we say that much of the B eyn.! of Mr. Francis 
Thompson is “ Miltonic,” we are only exclaiming. We do 
not suggest the least imitation, or even, necessarily, an 
indebtedness to Milton, but only this—that in certain fine 
qualities of language, in profusion of old gold and 
lordly Latinities, Mr. Thompson’s poetry extorts the word 
‘‘ Milton ”’—a coloured cry of admiration. In such a case 
the compliment may be even richer than it seems; for 
Milton is one of those great writers whose siyle ceases to be 
personal to himself, and is rather the majestic articulation 
of his age. 

Still, we shall be held inexcusable if we do not attempt to 
show how existing styles may be used to aid the growth 
of styles in the making. We should say that a young 
writer would do well to study the styles of men who had 
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strong ageing minds working in a simple, direct 
way. Thus we would advise the student to read and 
digest : 

Bunyan. 

Defoe. 

Swift. 

Addison. 

Byron. 

Hazlitt. 

Newman. 


Mr. Lang. 


But we would not advise him to read for purposes of 
acquiring Style such writers as : 


Lyly. 

Sir Thomas Browne. 
Lamb. 

Landor. 

Stevenson. 

Mrs. Meynell. 


This is not to distinguish these writers as sheep and 
goats: we cannot be so misunderstood. Nor to distinguish 
them as natural and artificial: again, we cannot be so 
misunderstood. It is to distinguish styles in which sub- 
stance and form can be seen in the clearest relation to 
each other from styles in which that relation is not so clear. 
Let us proceed with a gallop to instances. We will make 
no curious search; we will take plain stuff. Here are 
four stanzas from Don Juan (need we say that verse is 
often prose’s best model ?)—stanzas in which Byron’s 
sense of reality and his manly seizure of essentials issue in 
a direct style. We quote from Lambro’s discovery of 
Haidee’s and Juan’s love ; Lambro’s pistol is in his hand: 


Lambro presented, and one instant more 

Had stopp’d this Canto, and Don Juan’s breath, 
When Haidee threw herself her boy before ; 

Stern as her sire: ‘‘ On me,” she cried, “‘ let death 
Descend—the fault is mine; this fatal shore 

He found—but sought not. I have pledged my faith 
I love him—I will die with him; I knew 
Your nature’s firmness—know your daughter’s too.” 


‘* Let him disarm ; or, by my father’s head, 

His own shall roll before you like a ball!” 
He raised his whistle, as the words he said, 

And blew; another answer’d to the call, 
And rushing in disorderly, though led, 

And arm’d from boot to turban, one and all, 
Some twenty of his train came, rank on rank ; 
He gave the word: ‘‘ Arrest or slay the Frank.” 


Then with a sudden movement, he withdrew 
His daughter ; while compress’d within his clasp, 
*T wixt her and Juan interposed the crew ; 
In vain she struggled in her father’s grasp— 
His arms were like a serpent’s coil: then flew 
Upon their prey, as darts an angry asp, 
The file of pirates; save the jen ae 
Had fallen, with his right shoulder half cut through. 


The second had his cheek laid open; but 

The third, a wary, cool old sworder, took 
The blows upon his cutlass, and then put 

His own well in; so well, ere you could look, 
His man was floor’d, and helpless at his foot, 

With the blood running like a little brook 
From two smart sabre gashes, deep and red— 
One on the arm, the other on the head. 


That is a style. You may like the scene or not, you may 
like its slap-dash or not; but that is a style which cannot 
be bettered, it can only be replaced. Again, take a half- 
page of Hazlitt, and take it from the superb essay on 
“The Spirit of Obligations” : 


Police-magistrates, from the scenes they have to witness 


and the characters they come in contact with, may be 


supposed to lose the fine edge of delicacy and sensibility ; 
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yet they are not all alike, but differ, as one star differs 
from another in magnitude. One is as remarkable for 
mildness and lenity as another is notorious for harshness 
and severity. The late Mr. Justice Fielding was a member 
of this profession, which (however little accordant with 
his own feelings) he made pleasant to those of others. He 
generally sent away the disputants iu that unruly region, 
where he presided, tolerably satisfied. I have often seen 
him, escaped from the noisy repulsive scene, sunning him- 
self in the adjoining walks of St. James’s Park, and with 
mild aspect and lofty but unwieldy mien, eying the 
verdant glades and lengthening vistas where perhaps his 
childhood loitered. He had a strong resemblance to his 
father, the immortal author of Tom Jones. I never passed 
him that I did not take off my hat to him in spirit. I 
could not help mga bes Parson Adams, of Booth and 
Amelia. I seemed to belong by intellectual adoption to 
the same family, and would willingly have ackaowledged 
my obligations to the father to the son. He had some- 
thiog of the air of Colonel Bath. When young, he had 
very excellent prospects in the law, but neglected a brief 
sent him by the Attorney-General, in order to attend a 
glee-club, for which he had engaged to furnish a rondeau. 
This spoiled his fortune. A man whose object is to please 
himself, or to keep his word to his friends, is the last mau 
to thrive at Court. Yet he looked serene and smiling to 
his latest breath, conscious of the goodness of his own 
heart, and of not having sullied a name that had thrown a 
light upon humanity. 


Lastly, take a passage from ‘‘Comus” purely explanatory, 
and as valuable to the prose writer as to the poet. To 
the Attendant Spirit is committed the task of explaining 
the situation on which the story rests. It is an explana- 
tion of previous events. The whole matter is conveyed 
in one sustained and tactful sentence. And what a 
sentence! What a sure march, unhasting, ——. 
The recital is to please but it must not usurp the mind. It 
is to raise curiosity, but with dignity ; it is to secure atten- 
tion, but with ease. Above all. it must move hopefully 
in every line—this statement of events. A problem in the 
nice conduct of a preamble! This is how Milton does it: 


But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 

Of every salt flood, and each — stream, 
Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles, 

That like to rich and various inlay 

The unadorned bosom of the Se. 

Which he to grace his tributary gods 

By course commits to several government, 

And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 
And wield their little tridents; but this isle, 

The greatest and the best of all the main, 

He quarters to his blue-hair’d deities ; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun 

A noble peer of mickle trust and power 

Has in his charge, with temper’d awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation proud in arms: 
Where his fair offspring nursed in princely lore 
Are coming to attend their father’s state, 

And new intrusted sceptre ; but their way 

Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear wood, 
The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand’ring passenger ; 
And here their tender age might suffer peril, 
But that by quick command from sovereign Jove 
I was despatch’d for their defence and guard ; 
And listen why, for I will tell you now 

What never yet was heaxd in tale or song, 

From old or modern bard, in hall or bower. 


Had space allowed, we had intended to quote a passage 
from Defoe, and a passage from Congreve. It is in such 
clear and (essentially) commonplace pieces of writing that 
styles can be most profitably studied in the formation 
of Style. But even to these a man must not play the 
“‘sedulous ape” after he is twenty. 
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The Grammar Hour. 


Tue glory of Numszr Onz—the name by which our First 

schoolroom was known—was a large mahogany case, 
with glass sides, containing the works of the school clock. 
From this case wires ascended through the ceiling, and 
through sundry lofts and cross-beams, into which, as 
forbidden ground, I penetrated whenever a ladder and an 
opportunity offered. _ At last these wires reached the 
. ” and controlled the great gilded clock hands 
which gave the time to the boarding school and village of 
A——. Thus we of “Number One” were on terms of 
intimacy with Time. Other classes might hear the 
quarters strike, but we knew when they would strike. 
Their —— of study were relieved by the occasional 
chime, following (and foretelling) a purgatory of sums; 
ours could be assuaged at sight. Indeed, there was a 
moment, repeated every fifteen minutes, when a kind of 
Greenwich intoxication seized the idler members of the 
class. A whirring of wheels, felt rather than heard, 
presaged that dear interregnum. How often, as I saw 
the cogs take life, and the lever lift its head like a weasel, 
did I glory in my worthless way that now, now, and still 
now, I knew the time of day better than even the 
masters of other classes; better than K , who softened 
algebra with hymns in Number Two; than handsome P——, 
whose tweeds and cravats gave lustre to Number Three ; 
than well-cased B ——, who joked, but stood no nonsense, 
in Number Four; than M-——, who squandered the 
abilities of a Q.C. on Number Five; and better even than 
O——, our play-time autocrat, who gave no instruction, 
but built up puns that we transmitted to our parents every 
Sunday afternoon. The lever would fall at last, and the 
wires shake, and then, far above us in the sweet outside, 
the chime was showered abroad. It is no irreverent caprice 
that makes me compare that sequence of inside sight and 
outside sound with what I have since seen and heard in the 
Brompton Oratory, when hands and incense have risen 
together before the altar, and far above a bell in the roof 
has rolled a benison over Kensington Gardens. 

Strangely enough—but memory is association—I see all 
this in turning over the pages of my old Manual of English 
Grammar—Sir William Smith’s Grammar, from the house of 
Murray. I see those clock works on every page. All these 
rules and exercises awake no clear memories. I find I was 
attending to the Works when I should have been working 
at the Tenses. I read: 


The Possessive Case denotes ion, and is, there- 
fore, rarely used except where the Noun denotes a livin 
thing : as Milton’s poems, a negro’s skin, an elephant’s skull, 
a butter fly’s wings. 


I turn a few pages and read : 


Save, Excerr, Bur (= except), NOTWITHSTANDING.— 
It is sometimes difficult to decide whether these words are 
to be regarded as Prepositions or as Conjunctions. 


I can safely say that I felt this difficulty, for I feel it still, 
but my memory is a blank. Again I plunge: 


_After a Complex Sentence has been broken up into 
Simple Sentences, each of these must be assigned to its 
proper class, as Noun Sentence, Adjectival Sentence, or 
Adverbial Sentence. All that then remains is to analyse 
the —— Sentences according to the method already 
exp , 


Still, no memory is awakened. My impression is that a 
more luminous Grammar than Sir William Smith’s did 
not exist, nor a greater syntactical blockhead than myself. 
It is not odd, therefore, that I shirked his book; the 
odd thing is that I love it now. The reason is this: Sir 
William Smith did not coin his “examples”; he chose 
them from histories, poems, novels, and essays. He sowed 
his pages with sentences from Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, 
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Gibbon, Scott, and Thackeray. It is this quartz of litera- 
ture, glistening in the old Grammar-book, that I like. 
Some of these “‘ examples” do not so much remind me of 
the A schoolroom as transport me actually thither ; 
giving me not merely the dew of my youth, but youth 
itself, of which they are fragments. Dr. Smith’s aim was to 
make Grammar interesting, and to connect it organically 





* with literature. The idea was excellent; but to me, who 


was altogether born in sin, his book remained always two 
books—a Grammar to be shirked, and an anthology to be 
loved. Some of the quotations almost start from the pages 
as I turn them; they come back with quite local values. 
They were glimpses of the world; and now, in the 
world, they do not read like things learned, verified, and 
done with; no, they retain their magic, futurity, and 
mystery. Many of them I know in their contexts, with 
which, however, they will not blend. ‘‘ He bowed to 
the Colonel politely over his glass of brandy-and-water—of 
which he B veered a little in his customer’s honour.” 
How should the twofold use of the Relative Pronouns, 
who, which, that, survive this picture, this enduring curio- 
sity, thrown into the mind from ‘“‘ Thack. Newe. ii.” ? Or 
how should the laws of Collective Nouns be rescued from 
the suggestions in : 


An English mob is often contented with the demolition 
of a few windows... (8S. Smith, i. 19.) 


So, also, the use of the subjunctive after that, so that, lest, 
to denote a purpose or consequence was lost in the 
problems presented by : 


Get on your night-gown, /-st occasion call us, 
And show us to the watchers. 
(Mach. ii. 2.) 
What strange situation this donning of night-gowns might 
portend was good guessing. 
As for the movability of the Nominative, I forgot it in 
a dream of shipwreck : 


Then rose from sea to sky the last farewell. (Byron.) 


The Gerund as Subject ceased to interest me when I 
read : 
Running to see fireworks alone is dreary work. 
ch. xxxviii.) 


The dreariness was not plain to me, but the fireworks 
were. 

Some of these disjecta membra, occurring in the oa 
on Analysis, were imprisoned in tabular forms; in which 
they paced and palpitated like leopards behind bars. 
There was a fine vision of Milton’s that was thus confined: 


(Newc., 











Bubject. | —) i? Predicate. | Object. 7” of Predicate| 
| | 
| 

The rod | (1) potent | up called | a cloud |(1) pitchy in Egypt's 
| (2) of Am- (2) of locusts | evil day | 
| ram’s son warping on 

(3) waved the eastern 
round the wind 
coast 




















But I only read, and only remember, how 


The potent rod 
Of Amram’s son in Egypt’s evil day, 
Waved round the coast, up called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 


There was a sentence from Jvanhoe which required a whole 
pege for its anatomical display. But I preferred the 
reathing whole : 


The impression was increased when, the tapestry naiog 
drawn aside, a female form, dressed in a rich habit, whic 
partook more of the Eastern taste than of that of Europe, 
glided through the door which it concealed, and was 
followed by a swarthy domestic. 
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I now begin to love the Analysis to which I owe these 
delightful recognitions. With what a!’welcome I am 
received back to page 144, where I read : 


§ 298. Sentences are either Smvp_e or CoMPLEX. 


§ 299. A Simple Sentence has only one Subject and 
one Predicate: as— 
Swift [Subject] wrote [ Predicate} the Zale of a Tub. 
§ 300, A Complex Sentence is made up of several simple 
sentences, uoited together by means of connectives: as— 
It is said that one day, in the latter part of his life, Swift, 
after looking over the Zule of a Tub for some time, suddenly 
shut the book and exvlaimed, “ What a genius I had when I 
wrote that!” (Craik, 2. Lit, ii, 222.) 
‘‘Here are no less than five simple sentences,”’ proceeds 
the Manual; and the fallibility of grammarians is pleasantly 
brought home to one who, since he shirked grammar, 
has learned to write “fewer than five.” It is curious to 
notice the number of clear-cut sentences which Sir William 
Smith was glad to borrow from Thackeray and Goldsmith. 
His preference for these writers was probably involuntary, 
but it is fully justified. Their sentences sank into our 
minds, never to be erased : 
We had best begin our account of our hero with his 
family history—whbich luckily is not very long. 


My orchard was often robbed by schoolboys, and my 
wife’s custards plundered by the cats. 


To see the way in which he tipped children made one 
almost long to be a boy again. 


Whenever I approached a peasant’s house towards night- 
fall, I played one of my most merry tunes. 


How she became Madame Frisby, nobody knows; she 
left Clavering to go to a milliner’s in London as Miss 
Frisby... . 

The poetry, in the section on Prosody, was a little flower 
garden. The flowers were strangely labelled and wired ; 
but their scent stole through the intricacies of Trochees, 
Anapeests, Amphibrachys, and Trochaic Dimeter Cata- 
lectics. It was worth all the tedium to receive the first, 
last, absolute impression of Coleridge’s stanza : 
The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

These things made the Grammar Hour pleasant, or at 
least fruitful. And perhaps I have done an injustice to 
its duller moments. If anyone could have made it 
interesting it was kindly, clever L——. Alas, he does 
not live to share these memories with a wayward pupil. 
The works of the school clock, that stood close to his 
desk, still gleam, I doubt not, in their case. The lever 
still rises every fifteen minutes, the wire still trembles 
upward, the chime is still heard over the stone-built 
village, but L-— no longer calls the gazers to their 
books, or expounds, with a patience that grew under trial, 
“The Complete Paradigm of the Active Voice.” WwW 


Things Seen. 
The Plea. 
Tue gorge was narrow, and of terrific depth. Lying 
prostrate on the plank bridge which spanned it at the top, 
clinging to the boards, I could see, far, far below me, the 
smother of the mountain river rushing downward to the 
sea. And just above the foaming water, on an insecure 
pathway, a mere ledge of rock, crawled the tiny figures 
of those who dared the passage of the gorge. Slowly they 
went, holding to the wire rope, advancing with cautious 


steps, splashed and buffeted by the springs that rose in 
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some virgin nook in the inaccessible mountains overhead, 
and spattered down the sheer sides of the gorge to join 
the mad little torrent beneath. For an hour I watched 
the tiny travellers creeping along the ledge of rock, till 
gradually I was aware that all stopped at a certain point 
and gazed up at the facing cliff. Some pointed and looked 
at one another; others bared their heads; a few knelt ; 
all paused as if there on the cliff a few yards above their 
heads was graven, or hung, something uncommon, some- 
thing that was powerful to arrest the wayfarer. Curiosity 
caught me. I left my plank bed, and, descending by a 
steep and devious path, came at last to the entrance of the 
gorge. Through its dim ways I crawled till I reached the 
place where every wayfarer had paused. There, on the 
cliff a few feet p. fen my head, in a fissure of the cliff 
which could have been reached only with much ingenuity 
of labour, some unknown, pious soul had placed under a 
small canopy a tiny carven image of the Virgin, and 
beneath were written in German the words: ‘‘ Mary, 
pray for us!” 


The Officer. 


A minutE ago the broad, sunny Munich street looked as it 
has looked on-a thousand September mornings—orderly, 
leisurely, bright, as a street in the fashionable quarter 
should look. A minute later, and how changed! It was 
as if a gigantic penny had been dropped into a giant slot, 
producing the opening of a door in a tall official building. 
Out of the door emerged an officer of incommensurable 
rauk. Plumes nodded in his helmet, his uniform was like 
the peacock’s, his chest towered. above his waist, his tilted 
nose patronised the morning air, and, as his shapely feet 
carried him down the pavement, the street sprang auto- 
matically to its duties. A fruiterer just outside the door 
dropped the basket he was carrying, bared his head, and 
bowed profoundly. Two soldiers came to the salute, and 
stood like rods. A woman curtsied. A group of workmen 
dropped their tools and lowered their heated heads. The 
officer went his way like a king, and obeisance met him 
everywhere. Civilians, soldiers, beggars—all acknowledged 
the honour of his propinquity. I watched him all down 
the sunny street, and there was but one on whom the 
apparition of this tremendous personality did not work— 
an Englishman, too amazed to do anything but stare. 


Correspondence. 


The Dread of Being Dull.—Grub Street 
Finance. 


Srr,—I hope I may be allowed to congratulate you on a 
particularly interesting number of the Acapgmy. On two 
pages—195 and 196 to wit—I found more to interest and 
hold me than I have found in any journal for some time. 
I am inclined to think, too, that I personally, rather than 
the two articles on those pages, am to blame for the fact 
that the perusal and reperusal of them left me horribly 
de . 
t The Dread of Being Dull,” to name the first of these 
two articles, strikes me as being admirably true and 
admirably wise; and, from the point of view of one who, 
in this present year of grace, seeks to serve literature, and 
withal to earn his bread and cheese in the serving—very 
distressing. 

‘**T like to have room in a book,’ said a friend of 
the present writer, but Demos, the unreasonable, wants 
crises packed in a book like herrings packed in a barrel. 
Fielding allowed himself room for disquisitions on life. 
They do not assist the excitement, and probably con- 
temporary Demos did not like them, but mage J does. 
Why dg all for Demos? Why not something for pos- 
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werity? Fielding and his contemporaries give us time to 
live with their heroes and heroines under normal con- 
-ditions . . .” 

Quite so! This is quite admirable, because so true, so 
wise in its suggestion, so clearly called for, and much 
“needed. 

But, sir, have not your own pages (not so frequently, 
it is true, as those of other journals I could name, but yet 
more times than one) within the last year contained 
sentences in reviews of novels the gist of which was to this 
-effect—‘‘ But the book is too long by at least a third... . 
Is good enough matter in its way, and interesting; but it 
is by no means essential to the story, and for that reason 
should never have found a place between these covers” ? 

Other literary journals have recently put the same sort 
of contention much more forcibly and less reasonably; 
while as their greatest meel of priis> they have said of 
other books: ‘‘ Not a line or a sentence in it but is an 
essential and integral portion of the story; scarcely a word 
but serves its vital purpose in carrying the reader,” &c. 

The other article I have referred to in your last issue 
~was called ‘“‘ A Guide to Grub Street,” and, truly, grubbing 
or scavenging are the trades suggested thereby. And so 
a man has really written this fearsome book, signing him- 
self, shamelessly, “‘ £600 a Year from It”; and a reput- 
able publisher has published it! ‘‘ You may begin at Miss 
Marie Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine, and go downward to lesser 
lights, stage by stage”... Heavens! I take it that 
** £600 a Year from It” is a trustful person who reads as 
he rides, on the tops of ’buses. From such an elevation I 
myself read yesterday, on a poster, of “the most daring 
and popular novel of the century.” It was by the first of 
the two Immortals named by this Guide for garbage- 
dealers. ‘‘Of the century,” no less! And so acclaimed 
on the very day of its publication ! 

Your article says of the Guide’s book that it makes for 
‘vertigo and emigration; which is to put it politely and 
with an air which is becoming to your pages. But the 
thing of it is, that the horror is mostly true. Now, bear- 
ing that in mind, I ask you to consider the case of the man 
who is not conspicuously incapable, who is honest and 
‘single-minded in his endeavour to pr duce literature, who 
feels the other thing to be of the streats—prostitution, and 
who possesses no other source of i1come than his able- 
bodiedness as a literary man. To such a one the book 
-of your smug savage with his ‘“‘ £600” means more than 
vertigo; though, if he be in good health, it may not impel 
him beyond the contemplation of emigration; not the 

‘emigration that your good-humoured article referred to, 
however; but the steerage passage kind, which writes Finis 
across a young life’s striving, as to the merit of which pos- 
‘terity may or may not have something to say. 

The literary signs of the times are none of them very 
-cheerful ; but this ‘‘ Guide to Grub Street ’—really it should 
be indexed under the head of indecent books, lacking 
humour to redeem their lewdness.—I am, &c., 

A. J. Dawson. 

Constitutional Club, W.C.: September 10, 1900. 


The Bible and Lying. 


Srr,—In the Acapzmy for September 8, p. 189, it is 
stated that “nothing in the Old or New Testament 
condemns.lying pure and simple,” and an Anglican priest 
is quoted as attributing this to the “fact that among the 
Jews lying, except under special circumstances, is not 
regarded as a fault.” Surely this is a hasty assertion. 
To take. the New Testament first, does not the Sermon on 
the Mount, in substituting a higher law for the old law 
which only forbade perjury, proclaim the duty of truth- 
fulness? So St. James interprets it (v. 12): “Swear not, 
but let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay.” St. Paul 
says: “‘ Putting away lying, speak every man truth to his 
meighbour ” (Eph. iv. 25), and “ Lie not one to another” 
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I see no indication of ‘special circum- 
stances’’ here, nor, again, in the Apocalypse, where it is 
said that ‘‘all liars shall have their part in the lake which 


(Col. iii. 9). 


burneth with fire and brimstone.” And what of the Old 
Testament? ‘‘ Lying lips are abomination to the Lord 

(Prov. xii. 22; also vi. 17). ‘‘Speak ye evory man the 
truth to his neighbour” (Zech. viii. 16). ‘* He that telleth 
lies shall not tarry in my sight” (Ps. ci. 7). Other 
passages might be added, but these are, I think, sufficient. 
—I am, &c., A. 

September 11, 1900. 

[I will take “‘ A.’s”” quotations in their order. Neither 
the Sermon on the Mount nor the Epistle of St. James 
condemns lying, either expressly or by implication, but 
only the practice of invoking curses on the head of the 
asseverant as the penalty of falsehood. Hence, these 
texts were held by the Primitive Church to forbid the 
taking of oaths even in a court of justice, and modern 
sects, such as the Cameronians and the Quakers, have 
interpreted them in the sameway. The passages from the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians which he quotes 
are in like manner directel against treachery to the com- 
munity (¢.¢., the Christian Church), “ playing false ”’ 
exactly representing the Greek word used. In a secret 
society, such as the Christian Church then was, such a 
crime would of course be doubly odious. As for the 
Apocalyse, if the ‘‘all liars” is to be taken in its modern 
and literal sense, it is evident that the lake of fire and 
brimstone would have to receive, among others, St. Peter. 
But the meaning of the expression is here determined by 
Rev. xxii. 15, which excludes from the City of God “ every 
one who loves and makes a lie.” In the Persian litera- 
‘ure, on which all these Apocalypses are modelled, this is 
the phrase always used to denote “false doctrine,” and 
there can be little doubt that the word is here employed in 
the same sense. The Old Testament texts bear similar 
constructions, and the practice of telling lies to a co- 
religionist is condemned by modern Jews, while an absolu- 
tion in advance is given to the orthodox for those which 
they may bestow upon the Gentile. I therefore hold that 
‘lying pure and simple” is not condemned by the Old or 
New Testaments. But if ‘‘A.”’ still thinks otherwise, what 
a view must he not take of the Bible as a rule of conduct! 
In it, the crimes of murder, adultery, and the like are 
condemned in as plain language as in any heathen code. 
But when lying—to which the temptations are in any 
community a thousand times stronger and more frequent 
—is reached, he has to read its condemnation into hole 
and corner passages hidden among gnomic sayings and the 
lesser prophets. It is from this method of interpretation, 
working by isolated texts used without reference to the 
context, or the habits of the people among whom they were 
written, that the writers of the Dictionary of the Bible are 
trying to deliver us.—Your REvIEwER. | 








A New Part of Speech. 


Srr,—A correspondent points out in your last issue the 
need for a new part of speech to distinguish words which 
modify verbs, and those, differing greatly in function, 
which modify adverbs and adverbs. I quite agree. There 
seems also to be a need for a radical change in the treat- 
ment of adverbs, which often admits the objectionable 


principle of “ classification according to the meaning of the 


words.” In the sentence, ‘‘He went away quickly yester- 
day,’’ the three adverbs are exactly the same in function— 
¢.g., that of descriptive adverbs. The division of them 
into three classes—place, manner, and time—seems to me 
not a grammatical distinction any more than the case of the 
nouns “country, movement, day,” which might in the 
same way be placed in different classes according to their 
meaning.—I am, &c., GRAMMARIAN, 

September 11, 1900. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 51 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the most appetis- 
ing list of imaginary Publishers’ Announcements. The results not 
being very appetising, we print only a small selection of the replies 
received. We award the prize to Mr. Charles D, Trantom, 11, Cheap- 
side, Liverpool. 

Mesers. Tonson, Dodsley, & Tonson have the honour to announce 
the forthcoming issue of THz CHARM OF AMINA MaRrTETT, by 
George Meredith. In this, his sole publication during the last four 
years, the author presents a record of the engagement and subse- 
quent marriage of Amina Martett to Sir Neville Blashant. It may 
rightly be regarded as a feminine counterpart to THE Eaoist. 

In EMBLEDON Farr. Thomas Hardy has not forsaken Wessex, 
but the spirit of pessimism running through all his work is now 
considerably modified. Indeed, this, his latest production, will be 
found to be a joyous book, and, as such, must appeal to an increas- 
ing audience. 

MATURED OPINIONS, By Mark Twain. For many years Mark 
Twain has been recording his impressions of his contemporaries 
with a view to publication one hundred years after his own death. 
Messra. Tonson have prevailed upon the author to allow them 
25 “ estimates” for immediate publication. Amongst the moderns 
reviewed in this volume are Gladstone, Grant Allen, the Emperor 
of Germany, Anthony Hope, Queen Victoria, and Daniel Leno, Esq. 

THE FOLLY OF AN UNREPENTANT Marip. By John Oliver 
ee An addition, if not a sequel, to SOME EMOTIONS AND A 

ORAL, 


Other lists are as follows : 


Messrs. Tonson, Dodsley, « Tonson’s Autumn List. THE 
DEFENCE OF MAFEKING. By Major-General R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell. Illustrated with photographs and sketches depicting the 
siege. The hero of Mafeking describes in this volume the history 
of the famous siege. The illustrations are unique, and the work 
contains the only authoritative account of this chapter in the South 
African War. 

Lorp RUssELL OF KILLOWEN. A Biography. By John Morley. 
The Parliamentary career of the Jate Lord Chief Justice is specially 
treated in this volume by one of the leading Liberal statesmen and 
Cabinet Ministers of his time. 

Last Forms. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. A pathetic 
interest attaches to this collection of poems, since their dis- 
tinguished author declares them to be his final literary work—his 
legacy to the world. 

THE B¥sIEGED LEGATION. By Dr. Morrison, the Zimes corre- 
spondent ia Peking. With illustrations from sketches supplied by 
eye-witnesses. This is the first complete record of the siege of 
Peking to reach this country, and tells in detail the story of that 
heroic defence by a handful of European and American men and 
women, [B. R., London. | 


THE STRANGE WOMAN Or SELTHORPE. A Novel. By Thomas 
Hardy. Mr, Hardy's new novel is the study of a woman who 
encounters the catastrophe common to herself and Tess ; but unlike 
her forerunner she does not bow to her fate as inevitable, but re- 
vi lts against the conventions of modern life. Her strangely inde- 
pendent career is traced to its end ; which, we will not conceal, is a 
bitter one. 

BROTHERS ON THE T1DE. By Mark Twain. Mr. Clemens has 
been induced to make public this book as a first instalment of the 
wonderful portrait gallery which has for so long excited an ex- 
pectant interest. It will deal with the humbler types whom he has 
encountered. Needless to say it sparkles with humour of the most 
vivid and kindly order. 

EcHoEs oF Lire. By William Watson. This is a collection of 
new poems, in mood and metre akin to the “ Father of the Forest ” 
—in point of imagery they equal it, while the verses move with a 
simpler and less elaborate music. 

THE VEIL oF Love. A Poem. By George Meredith. A com- 
panion to the well-known “ Modern Love,” clad in the same intense 
and penetrative imagery. [W. C, T., Cheshire ] 


A new novel by George Meredith, entitled THE Love Story or 
HitpA LisLe. We venture to assert that Mr. Meredith has done 
nothing more beautiful than this story. The character of Hilda 
Lisle is drawn with a tenderness and charm which make it worthy 
to rank with this author’s greatest creations, 

A new volume of essays by Austin Dobscn, Pot Pourri, All 
the delicacy and beauty of workmanship which has made Mr. 
Dobson's work such a rare joy to his admirers is here displayed 
once more. Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 

A new story by James Lane Allen, By Ricut Diving. In this 
story Mr. Allen has drawn the character of a peasant boy born to be 
a leader of men, The scene is laid amidst the grass fields of 
Kentucky, 

Early in October will be published the first issue of a new 
quarterly megszine, THE CRITERION, a journal for the youthful- 
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minded. Edited by George Bernard Shaw. The list of contributors-. 
will include Algernon Charles Swinburne, W. E. Henley, William 
Archer, Richard Le Gallienne, Max Bee: bohm, and Arthur S 4 
Price 2s, €d. net, TE W.S., L ] 


A YEAR IN SoutH Arrica. By Field-Marshal Lord. Roberts . 
of Kandahar, V.C., &c. Those who read “Thirty-one Years in 
Incia” will ‘hasten to order this book, while every Englishman 
must be interested in this story of his country’s victory and his 
<cuntrymen's valour told by the man best fitted to appreciate both. 

AMBLES IN AkrcapIA. A Book of Verses. By Herbert Spencer. 
Tae author's rame will commend this volume to th» followers of 
philosophy, and it will appeal on its merits to a wider public. 

ALTRUISM : STUDIES IN APPRECIATION. “ Joseph Chamber- 
lain,” John Morley ; “ Alfred Austin,’ Lewis Morris; “ William 
Vernon Harcourt,” the Earl of Rosebery ; “Sydney Grundy,” Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford ; “Theodore Watts-Dunton,’’ Algernon Swinburne ; ; 
“ Algernon Swinburne,” Theodore Watts-Dunton ; “‘ General Booth,’ 
the Bishop of London; “Richard le Gallienne,” Richard le 
Gallienne. These essays on the character and work of eminent 
Englishmen by others of like distinction form a collection unique 
in conception and attainment. 

THE MastTeR BoomstTeER. By Marie Corelli and Hall Caine. (The 
names appear in this order without prejudice.) First edition of 
1,000,000 copies sold before publication. 

fW. H. S., Horncastle. | 


Competition No. 52 (New Series). 


The weather is growing colder, and many of our readers have had 
a fire lit—the first of the sea:on. For the best poem on The First 
Fi:e, not exceeding sixteen lines, we offer a prize of One Guinea. 

RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, September 18, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We cannot 
consider anonymous answers. 





New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Williams « Rev. T. Lloyd), Thy Kingdom er .(Wells Gardner) 3/6 
Parker (Dr. Joseph), Studies in Texts. Vol. VJ............. "(Horace Marshall) 3/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Massey (Lucy), Songs of the Unseen Hope ...............00 «sees (Skeffington) 3/0 











Greenslet (Ferris), Jcseph Glanvill ... . ob Caneel (Macmillan Co.) net 6/0 
Brie: ley (Leonard), The Shah a: d the Ballet ... (Cornish, Birmivgham) 
Gibb (&. J. W.), A History of Ottoman Poetry ............0+--+ (Luzac) net 21/0 
Cook (Frederick A:), Through the Fi:st Antarctic Night, 1898-99 

‘Heiremann) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Rand (Benjamin), Third Earl cf Shaftesbury...... 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Moore (Rev. Herbert), Half Hours in Japan...................--sseeseeseeses (Unwin) 
Pullok (Colonel) and Thom (W. 8.), Wild Sports of Barma and Assam 


...(Sonnenschein) 15/0 





(Hurst & blackett) net 16/0 
Freeman-Mitford (A, B.), The Attaché at Peking .................. (Macmillan) 60 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Ecott (D. H.), Siudies in Fossil Botany...............sseeese see (Black) net 7,6 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Wells (G. H.), The Antigone of Sophoc:es ..........c.ccccecceeeeeenseneenennees (Bell) 
Minchin (G. M.), The Student’s Dynamics ....... SS 
Bourne (G. C.), Introduction to Comparative Anatomy of ‘Animals . ..' Bell) 
Tucker (T. G.), The Proem to the Ideal Commonwealth of Plato . (Bell) 
Wilson: K. P.), First Latin Sentences and Prose ..........00.«..-- (Black wood) 2/6 
Kesren (W. A.), A Spanish Grammar... .... Pe SEL eere (Blackwood) 3/6 
JUVENILE, 
Overton (Robert), A Chase Round the World....................--seesseseeees (Warne) 3/6 
Hawkins (W.) and Smith (E. T), The Story of Alfred the oe 
a forace Marsha l) 2/6 
Bilis (E. S.), Tromheart  .......00..c.00--ssccsesccestaeessecseeceessecessens ——— 2/6 
Peter biper’s Peepshow .............c0-eeedverseetenteneees ees 1/6 
ee a a ee een pnnn 2/6 
Ten Little Boer Boys, Tilustrated by A. 8S. Forrest ... 3/6 
Savile (Helen), A Pcor Buffer... aE a on (Sonnenschein) 
C Beesmad, LOOD.........002...ccccce-ccseece. cocccccesccessccetecnscccsssenseosesorsersessees (Cassell) 8/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation .. ............ (Murray) net 5/0 
Lummis (E.), The Speaker" eS (Unwin) 2/6 
Chamberiain (Rev. T.), The Cobra’s Dem ...........000......scacseseesses (Oliphant) 3/6 
Dixon (Captain C.), The Leaguer oi Ladysmith (Eyre & eeeeeceas - 


Solbé a neg L.), Hizts om Hockey .................ccseecececeseees 
: New Novels are ac knowledged elsewhere. 
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NOW READY.—AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, NEWSAGENTS, AND LIBRARIES. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 1. (THE OCTOBER NUMBER.) Price 2s. 6d. net 





List of Contents. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES _... = -- THE PARADOX OF IMPERIALISM. 
AFTER PEKIN. 
PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES. 


THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN ~~... DETAILS OF MY DAILY LIFE. 

A. A. BOWLBY, F.RCS..-- =.» SURGICAL EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
LT. CARLYON BELLAIRS, R.N.- =. WAR TRAINING OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 
S°ENSER WILKINSON ... ... .. PUZZLES OF THE WAR. 
PROFESSOR H. H TURNER ..- ... REVENT ECLIPSES. 

MRS HUGH BELL .. .- «=. «=. ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE. 
ROGER E. FRY... «= «ws ~ ART BEFORE GIOTTO (illustrated). 

A T. QUILLER-‘COUCH .. --  « “7% ER’ 

MISS M. E. COLERIDGE ww» ss ON LOSS OF TIME. 

HENRY NEWBOLT .. «=. «= «=. THE NILE: AN ODE. 

ANTHONY HOPE ... .. «= «= PRISTRAM OF BLENT. I.—IV. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, \. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.'S SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 














NEW NOVELS. __ NEW NovEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF "A FELLOW OF | At ali Libraries and Bookseliers’. 
A PRICK OF CONSCIENCE. By | | With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALAN 8T. AUSEE. Pictorial cloth, 6s. 


Glasgow Herald.— “The story is brightly told.” 
People.—** The book is exciting thro’ coy it is well written, 
the situations | are clearly conceived, and the dialogue i is smart.” . 


NEW EDITION OF A POPULAR NOVEL. 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. By F. W. | By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Delly Tekgreph." An execlient novel, Tt ie written in. | AUTHOR of “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR'S TENTS,” “ RODEN’S CORNER,” Xe. 


clear, attractive style, which holds the reader enchained to the 


‘ost. — othe: té 
Money nects te recommendation “itis cartain to be clever NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE STRANGE STORY OF HESTER WYNNE.” 
treate, and well elaborated. There are plenty of thrilling | ON SEPTEMBER 26th, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
Svenes. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NOSPrTAal Romane. THE MARBLE FACE. 


can hardly fail to be read with pleasure” ns One® By G. COLMORE, 


|. AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC,” “THE STRANGE STORY OF HESTER WYNNE,” Xce 
} 


| NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS’ SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS. 


By the Author of “ The Mermaid,” &c. Cloth, 6s. | 
People.—“ A highly sensational story replete with dramatic ON SEPTEMBER 26th.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


| SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA 
| 

















NEW NOVEL BY J. E. PATTERSON. 


THE BRIDE CF LLANGASTY. 








ONE OF MANY. By Vera Macha. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


*,.* This volume is uniform with the New Editions of Symonds’ Travel Sketches and of “ The 
Ae OO “An y+ interesting story....which ° : ~» . 
sustains t! yoo of the reader from Renaissance in Italy. 


= Fenny a cod, Th etuie ik cuarmingly drawa shar | NEW VOLUME OF THE BISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
i fessors CHARLES FostER KENT and FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS. 
OUR REMARKABLE FLEDGE | a 
By HARVEY BUXON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. “ ON SEPTEMBER 2tth.—Crown Svo, és. 
amsag the novels of the year, It is pome time since we same | THE LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
Ld By Professor RUSH REES, of Newton Theological Seminary. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO, | 
18, Bouverie Street, E.C. London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


at g- arouses and 
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CHATTOa WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


The FIRST EDITION of SIR WALTER 
BESANT'S New Novel, 


THE FOURTH GENERATION, 


having been SOLD OUT, the volume 
has been REPRIVTeD, and copies 
may now be had from all Libraries 
and Booksellers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“One of the rarest dnd most excellent achieve nents of the 
novelist, who is an adept and an artist, is the keeping of his 
reader’s attention and interest fixed upon the manner of his 
revelation ot a secret which they have divined as he inten‘s 
them to divine it, from the first. This triumph of the fore- 
known is secured by Sir Walter Besant in his latest novel, ‘ The 
Fourth Generation.’....The solemn meaning of this work 
deserves consideration beyond our space; we can but indicate 
it, and briefly allude to the charming setting of the gem. 
Characters are sharply drawn, and treated too. with a pleasant, 
whimsical humour—the brothe.s Christopher and Frederick 
are as amusing as the fraternal fainéante of ‘The Golden 
Butterfly,’ and the gentleman who sends in a bill for the main- 
tenance of his grandmother to his newly-discovered cousin is 
very fine. The love interest is characteristically quaint, refined, 
and commonsensical.”— World. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG, &c. 


By MARK TWAIN. 


“There is a quantity of excellent mixed reading in Mark 
Twain's latest collection... .. Mark Twain at sixty-five is just 
the same fearless, alert, and whimsical philosopher that he was 
when he made his début some thirty-four years ago.” 


‘pectator. 

“ As for the tale that provides the title on the cover, it is 
among the cleverest of its writer’s many clever studies in 
human cheracter.....It is....a k tobe read by those who 
can appreciate Mark Twain, the grave and the gy: There are 
who cannot, but they are none the mages for their incapacit; 
This latest of his productions may miscellaneous, but it 
abounds in sense and happy touches, and we cannot 
believe that there is anyone, unless he shares the worst defect 
of the * Travelling Reformer’ himself, who will not enjoy re- 
peated doses of the best of all medicines as he reads its 
rapidly changing pages.”—Morning Post. 

“ Age has not knocked the edge off his wit, and in ‘The Man 
that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and other Stories,’ we have fun 
about_as fioe as in the days when he stormed the world with 
* The Innocents Abroad.’....‘ Chrstian Science and the Book of 
Mre. Eddy’ is an amusiogly sarcastic sketch, which should 
make even a Christian Scientist langh. But the whole collec- 
tion makes first-class reading,”—Scoteman. 

* Of all the good gifts that make a man companionable there 
is none like humour; and of all living humorists there is none 
now to be compared with Mark Twain..... For how well he 
wears still! though it is nearly thirty-five years since ‘The 
Jumping Frog’ fist sprang upon New York; and thirty-five 

ears is a long time to hold the public by the thread of humour. 
Nor is it only that the old wine retains its flavour; there isnew 
vintage in new bottles, fresh and sound, recalling with interest, 
like a much-advertised tea, ‘the delicious flavour of thirty 
years ago.”....The old friend is here in the old familiar spirit, 
excellent company, perennially youthful.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS. 


By EMILE ZOLA. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by E. A. VIZETELLY. 
_ “The appearance of this book may be taken to mark an event 
in literature ....‘The Master's’ is a fascinating personality, 
and without that editorial ivstinct which, in the volume before 
us, Mr. Vizetelly has shown us he possesses, he might have 
been fascinated into doing his work less wisely and less well. 
He has so done it, however, that a round score of his author's 
novels figure in an English publisher's announcements ; and 
this constitutes the l.terary event to whic» we referred. * The 
Conquest of Piassans’ may, in no m-re figure Of speech, be con- 
sidered to signify M. Zola’s conquest of London. Henceforth 
the Balzac of the Sec nd Empire will have claims to more than 
ove sort of ‘ royalty’ among us.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Now Ready.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


PHILIP WINWOOD: 


A Sketch of the Domestic History of an American 
(-+ptain in the War of Independence ; embracing 
events that occurred between and during the years 
1763 and 1786, in New York and London; written 
hy his Bnemy in War, Hersert Russecx, Lientenunt 
in the Loyabst Forces, 

PRESENTED ANEW BY 
ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS, 
Author of “‘An Enemy to the King,” &c. 
With 6 Ilustrations by E. W. D. Hamilton. 





On September 27.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Author of “With the Red Eagle,” &c, 


On October 1.—Small demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE “PRETTY POLLY”: 
A VOYAGE OF INCIDENT. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of *‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’”’ &c. 
With 12 llustrations by G. E. Robertson. 





London ; Cuatro & Winpvs_111,St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 





MR. HEINEMANN’S 
FIRST LIST OF NeW PUBLICATIONS. 


Through the First Antarctic Night. 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, 
to the South Pole. 


By FREDERICK A. COOK. 


With 4 Coloured Plates and over 100 Illustrations 
from Phot: graphs and Drawings. 


lvol.,£l net. [Just published. 


First Revirw.—* The volume is one of adventure, 
which few will enter upon wi'hout completing. Nor 
is it only a readable record of a remark«ble voyage. 
It affords a large amount of information as to the 
scientific resul's achieved by the expedition.”’ 


ROMAN ART. 


Some of its Principles and their application to 
Early Christian Painting. 


By FRANCIS WICKHOFF, 
Translated and Edited by 
Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 


With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations, 
36s. net. [ Thursday. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National 
Gallery, Ireland, With 70 Photogravures and 3 Lithographs 
in Colour. Uniform with “Gainsborough,” by the same 
Author. Limited to 1,000 copies for sale in Great Britain. 
1 vol., imp. 4to, £5 5s. net. { October. 


CHARACTERS from ROMANCE. 


A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours. By 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON. £2 2s. net. { Shortly. 


POMPEI: the City, its Life and 

. An Artistic Survey of Archwological Achievements. 

yy ER E. GUSM N. Translated by FLORENCE 

URDAIN. With an Introduction 

by MAX COLLIGNON. With 12 Coloured Plates and 500 
‘ext Illustrations. 1 vol., 36s. net. (October 20, 


HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY 


TALES. A New Translation from the Danish Original. 
By H. L. BRAKSTAD. With an Introduction by 
EDMUND GOSSE. With 240 Wood Engravings by Hans 
TEGNER. Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales. 2 vols., 10s. net each. [October 10. 


A LITTLE TOUR in FRANCE 


By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full- 
Page Engravings, and 40 Illustrations in the Text, repro- 
duced from Original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 4to, 
10s. net. (Shortly. 


THE PAGEANTRY of LIFE. By 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. Crown &vo, buckram, with a 
Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. [ Tuesday. 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, 


HUNTER and EXPLORER. The Story of his Life, with 

certain Correspondence and Extracts from the Private 

Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto unpublished By 
ARD OSWELL 





his Son, W. EDW. . With an Introduction 
by FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L, F.R.S., F.R.GS., &. In 
2 vols. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 25s net. [| October 3. 


FICTION. 


In One Volume, price Six Shillings each, 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. By 


FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Thirteenth Thousand. 


THE COURTESY DAME. By 


R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By 


GERTRUDE DIX. 


THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


PETERSBURG TALES. By Olive 


GARNETT. 
THE EAGLE’ HEART. By 
HAMLIN GARLAND. (Shortly. 
MR. GILBERT PARKER'S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO 


TURNING. By GILBERT PARKER. [October 4. 
MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


THE MANTLE of ELIJAH. By 


I. ZANGWILL. (October 23. 
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JOST PUBLISHED. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


8vo, 1fs. net. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D., 


Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the Supreme Court 
of Cape Colony. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ATTACHE 
AT PEKING. 


A. B. FREEMAN-MITFORD, C.B., 


Author of “Tales of Old Japan.”’ 


GLOBE.—“ A book which will rank with the best 
of our literature concerning China, for it is at once 
informing and entertaining, and the work of an expert 
to boot.” 


NEW EDITION OF THE NOVELS 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of “The Choir Invisible” (213th Thousand), 
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SUMMER in ARCADY: a Tale of 


Nature. Globe 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
ALSO READY. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL: a 


Story. Ilustrated. Globs 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


AFTERMATH. Part Second of 


“4 Kentucky Cardinal.” Globe 8vo, gilt top, 
3s, 6d. 


FLUTE and VIOLIN, and other 


Kentucky Tales and Romances, [llustrated. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 63. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO ABOVE. 


THE BLUE-GRASS REGION of 


KENTUCKY, and other Kentucky Articles. 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


NOVELS BY 
ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


Crown 8vo, blue cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s, 6d. each. 
Sale Over a Quarter of a Million Copies. 


Nellie’s Memories. (For Lilias. 

30th Thousand, 14th Thousand. 
Wee Wifie. Uncle Max. 

22nd Thousand, 15th Thousamd, 
Barbara Heath- Only the Governess. 

cote’s Trial. 15th Thousand, 

20th Thousand. | Lover or Friend ? 
Rebert Ord’s 12th Thousand, 

Atonement. | Basil Lyndhurst. 

17th Thousand. 10th Thousand. 
Wooed and Married. | 8ir Godfrey's 

21st Thousand, Granodaughters. 
Heriot’s Choice. 8th Thousand. 

18th Thousand. | Fhe Old, Cld Story. 
Queenie’s Whim. 9th Thousand, 

18th Thousand. | The Mistress of 
Mary St John. Brae Farm. 
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Not Like Other Girls. | Mrs. Romney, snp 

19th Thousand, | But Men Must Work 
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